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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Cumnor, or the Bugle Horn, a Tragedy, with 
other Dramatic Dialogues and Miscella- 
neous Poems. By Elijah Barwell Impey. 
19mo. pp. 264. London 1822. Long- 
man & Co. 


Tae ‘ other dramatic dialogues,’ as far as this 
volume is concerned, are, or rather isa comedy 
in five acts, founded, as John Buzzby is, on 
sine Journée a Versailles, and offered to Drary 
Lane in the year 1817. The author seems to 
lint at the probability of his idea having been 
taken though his play was returned; and 
this is so common an occurrence, that we are 
not inclined to disbelieve its possibility, 
though the French piece was open to all imi- 
tators, and well calculated, from its success, 
to excite more than one dramatist. But how. 
ever that fact may be, the plot does not ap- 
pear to us to have stamina enough for a regu- 
lar comedy, and to be fitted for nothing more 
than a slight Haymarket or minor theatre 
bagatelle. Briefly noticing, therefore, that 
Mr, {mpey has put it into easy dialogue, we 
Shall dismiss Ali in the Dark from further 
trificism. 
* Camnor, as the name will have suggested, 
is taken. from the Komance of Kenilworth; 
to the unknown author of which it is hand- 
somely dedicated. An Advertisement also 
informs us that it is a limited edition, pub- 
lished solely at the expense of the anthor, 
and one of three volumes which are about to 
»ppear from his pen. This is not very clearly 
expressed ; but trom the taste displayed in 
the single volume which we have before us, 
we trast that we understand Mr. Impey 
rightly, as being about to give us other proots 
of his talents. 
The fatal story of poor Countess Amy at 
Camnor is too well known tu need: a long 
detail. Suffice it to say, that the dramatis 
— consist of the unfortunate Lady, 
ard Leicester, Tressilian, Varney, Lamborn, 
Alaseo, Tony Forster, and his daughter Janet. 
The Catastrophe of the trap-door takes place 
while Leicester is at Cumnor, and Tressilian 
is slain by him in combat at the same mo- 
ment. Probably from the very vivid im- 
Pression of the Romance, the drama seems 
to us to be rather feeble ; but it is chastely 
and elegantly written, and evinces not only 
dramatic skill, but puetical feeling. To ilius- 
trate this we shall select a few passages, 
Tressilian’s first view of Cumnor Castle by 
night is fancitul and pictaresque : 
So like a foe in ambush 
Darkles the drear abode, The jutting frieze, 
‘ ted pier and portal grimly scowl 
Upon the moat below. The water-lily 
renting ics verge, waves mournfully his flag 
© yon lone sentinel, the wall-flower, keeping. 
on the tower-top—how heavily 
nods the challenge back, and to each breeze 
»nightly rounding, visits his sad post, 
"ute response! A creeping stillness hums 
Audibly , as if great Nature held 


Her breath suspended on the birth of some 
Felonious deed. 
His threat to Forster, who opposes his 
entrance, is short but pithy : 
Approach 
| Nearer than serves thee to peruse this scroll, 
The saint turns martyr, [Shews his warrant. 
We may also quote his first soliloquy in the 
Castle as an even example of the style : 
Alas! poor Amy ! 
And is it thus I seek theé ? Once the idol 
Of my dear worship, the pure fount whence all 
My dreams of bliss, hopes, fears, and sorrows sprang! 
Vain dreams! And have | thus, e’en from the dawn 
Of laughing boyhood to youth’s golden prime, 
Strain'd each devoted function of my soul, 
Worn to a wreck its earthly tenement, 
To grasp a shadow ? All substantial good, 
All worth, all wage of honourable toil 
Barter'd for this ? O heavy reckoning 
Of time misus’d! O frustrated expectance 
Of heaven-aspiring manhood !—While, as on 
[ loiter'd, rapt in visionary joy, ’ 
By grove or gurgling rill, no liquid voice 
But Amy’s warbled there ; and not a leaf 
| That rustled in the brake, and not a breeze 
Rippled the brook, but whisper'd of her coming ; 
Nor blush nor balm of flower or flower-sweet air 
But-breath’d of her. Peace, my rebellious heart! 
For she is nought to thee, nought but.a thing 
To weep for. A delusive metedr, fallen, 
Yet lovely in its fall. A canker’d rose 
Wantonly waving on its thorny stem ; 
Yet, e’en in blight, how beautiful! 1 cannot 
Heal the corroded blossom ; cannot bid 
The star-like phantom of its glory, shorn, 
| Evaporate, beam anew. Yet—But I hear 
Her footstep, once so musical! ah! how 
Discordant now! 


On delivering her father’s letters to Amy 

there is a happy thought : 
By these letters you will learn 

The purpose of my coming. While he wrote them, 
The good man bless’d the corporal pang, which 
Allay’d his mental anguish. [somewhat 

These short extracts might serve to exem- 
plify a work of which the novelty is rémoved 
by its own character ; but in doing justice to 
(we presume) a young author, we are not 
afraid of tiring our readers by allowing 
another colamn to Comnor, Tressilian is 
confined in the western tower, and says, 
The doors are barr’d, the grated loop-holes scarce 
Admit the partial glimmering of the moon, 
Now riding high, that shrouds by fits, by. fits 
Unfolds her virgin-light, and broad and full 
Glares on the brow of darkness, ’till it quails ; 
But straight appall‘d at what herself reveals, 
Grim sights of secret sin, in shame and scorn, 
Like a pale Vestal, loathing life, retires 
Veil'd in a sable cloud. How dark, how still . 
Is all around! save when athwart these walls 
Red torches flash, and voices murmuring low~ 
Beset my dungeon. Once, methought, a strain 
Of music, wafted from. the ite tower, 
Came wailing like a dirge. ”Twas in that quarter 
They pointed to her bower. Unhappy girl} 





If right I read thy doom, not e’en the scorn, 





Which with my heart-strings crack’d the chain 
asunder 

Which should have bound us living, can unlink 

Our destinies in death. Then wherefore cling 

To this poor wreck of life? but that there is 

A harbour where the tempest-driven soul 

Shall rest for evermore. Ho! stand there! 

We observe that our specimens have not 
embraced any colloquy, and are therefore in- 
duced to add one example of thatkind. We 
take the opening of the 5th Act: 

Scene I.—The Apartments of the Countess. She i 
discovered reposing on a Couch, Janet attending her. 

Jan. She sleeps ; but, ah ! ’tis no refreshing rest, 
Bathing her senses in oblivious balm, 

But on her heaving breast and quivering brow 


Hang the chill dews of agony. Ah! what 
A start was there! 
Amy. Where am I ? at my father’s ? 


Ah, no! “tis Cumnor, is it not? 

Jan. ' Aye, madam, 
This dream hath blanch’d thy cheek. 

my. Indeed, ’twas fearful, 

Methought, the Earl being absent, all alone 
I pac’d these dreary chambers, and the while 
Sigh’d for my lord's return: When, as I paus’d 
To listen, a faint step, and then a note, 
Stole on my'ear. . But, ah! ’twas not the step, 
The note I long’d to hear; the pledge of past 
Delight, and future reconciliation, 
Ah! woe isme! not that— 


Jan. Alas! what was it, 
That it should raise that sigh ? 

Amy. It was the horn, 
The well-known horn, with which my father us’d 
To cheer his pack. ; 

Jan. And that so mov’d you! ° 

Amy. Yes; 


For ’twas no merry mot, no blithe reveillé, 
But such as hunters blow when the poor deer 
Is done to death. I started to the lattice, 
And saw the court below all throng’d with mourners. 
Jan, Forbear ; thy spirits droop. 
Amy. My father’s chaplain 
Mutter'd the service of the dead; beside him 
A herald stood; and, as he grimly smil’d, 
“ Countess!”” he cried, “ behold yon stately 
’scutcheon ; 
Say, is it quarter’d well ?”’ I look’d, and saw, 
Blazon’d with mine, the noble arms of Leicester. 
Jan, No marvel thou art mov’d. Thy vision stirs 
In me a waking terror. 
Amy. On the pall 
Theré lay.a coronet ; upon my head 
I placed it, when, O horrible ! 
My tresses fell, my crumbling flesh decay’d, 
I stood—a skeleton! Ha! touch me not, 
No dream was e’er so real. 
Jan. Shake it off. 
Amy. I cannot ; what avails it if I could: 
Soon, very soon, my boding heart declares 
This form must moulder to the grisly thing, 
Which now.1 shudder but to think upon, 
How wears the night ? 
Jan. Like an o’er-wailing widow, 
Still loth to change her sable weeds to grey, 
Amy, Oft at this ominous hour, between the owl's 
Last vesper, and the shrill cock’s earliest matin, 
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Sane So Sere 
What time all living Counterfeit che-dead, 
And they, ‘tis said, life’s ghastly semblance wear 
To commune with the quick. At this same hour, 
Oft do I feel’a shadowy Hand clasp mine, 
As it would snatch me hence, oft hear a voice 
Whispering my sentence to depart; a step,— 
Hark! hush! dost hear? It comes upon me now, 
Stern as the heavy-gaited tread, that groans 
Beneath the bier. 

From the perasal of these transferred pages, 
our readers will probably agree with us that 
there is a neatness of composition and beauty 
of thought in the Play which do honour to 
its author; but at the same time, that it is 
deficient in vigour and exalted sentiment. 
A eareful examination will, we think, show 
that Mr. Impey has copied rather closely.* 
We shonid be glad to meet with him in a 
more original production. 

The Miscellanies are chiefly prologues, epi- 
lognes, and classic imitations. At page 258 
a very offensive epithet appears, at which we 
are surprised, considering the good taste so 
evident every where else. Of the smaller 

yoems we annex two, as a conclusion to our 

eview, only remarking, that upon the whole 
we consider Mr. Impey to be a very pro- 
mising writer, especially for the Stage, if it 
be possible for any man of conscious powers 
to attempt that line : 

A PERSIAN FABLE. 
Imitated from the Latin of Sir W. Jones. 

Whoe’er his merit under-rates, 

The worth which he disclaims, creates.— 

It chane’d a single drop of rain 

Fell from a cloud into the main : 

Abash’d, dispirited, amaz'd, 

At last her modest voice she rais‘d : 

“ Where, and what am [ ? Woe is me! 

What a mere drop in such a sea!""— 

An oyster yawning, where she fell, 

Entrapp’d the vagrant in his shell ; 

In that alembic wrought—for he 

Was deeply vers'd in alchemy— 

This drop became a pearl; and now 

Adorns the crown on GEoRGE’s brow. 

THE STAGE COACH. 

From the Latin of Vincent Bourne. 
Having taken my place in the Birmingham stage, 
To visit a friend I had promis’d an age, 

I was rous’d in the morning before it was light, 

With the prospect of rumbling and tumbling ’till 
night. 

On mounting the coach "twas my luck to be fixt, 

Two very fat elderly ladies betwixt : 

On the opposite seats were a brat and his nurse, 

A serjeant whose joy was to swagger and curse ; 

And between, a la bodkin, big, burly, and staunch, 

Mine ' host, that of Falstaff might rival the paunch. 

We had scarce clear’d the stones, when the road 
growing hilly 

To and fro’, like a ship, roll’d the merciles dilly ; 

At this my. good matrons, who sat at each side, 

Were provok'd, one to cough, and the other ‘to 
chide ; 

The seldier to swear, spite of check or rebuke, 

The landlord to snore, and the baby to —— 

If such be the charms of a stage, I'll take root; 

Or if ever I travel, I'll travel .a-foot. 

* In Varney;s first scene with Amy, the pas- 
sion of its conclusion has no cause in the Play, 
though it has in the Roniance. 


A Journal of Travels into the Arkansa Terri- 
tory, during the Year 1819, &ce. By Tho- 
mas Nutfall, F.L.S.* Philadelphia 1821. 
T. H. Palmer. 

Tue author of this volume is, we believe, a 

printer, related to the person of the same 





name who for a considerable period su- 
perintended the Caxton Press at Liver- 
Eee He appears to be a most zealous vo- 
ary of Botany, ‘and to have performed the 
journey here récorded in the pursuit of infor- 
mation in Natural history. 

It was said of Mr. Fox, that he used from 
choice to read every d—d play; alleging 
as his reason, that however stupid managers 
were, there must be something or other 
worthy of attention in a drama which they 
undertook to act: and we, from necessity, 
often find ourselves engaged in a similar 
investigation with regard to new works, 
looking for the something or other deserving 
of notice in a book which has been published 
—we fear too that in both researches it must 
happen too frequently that such toil is very 
poorly compensated. This remark applies 
rather strongly to Mr. Nuttall ; but infinitely 
more: forcibly to another work, the review 
of which will be found in a later page. 

the Arkansa river is one of the streams 
tributary to the immense Mississippi; and the 
author having ascended it for several bun- 
dred miles (up to the «ed Fork and Verdigris 
Rivers,) visiting on his route the Arkansa, 
Cherokee, Choctaw, and Osage tribes of In- 
dians, his narrative could not but possess some 
points of interest, though we must say that 
the scientific notes, without distinctness or 
application, and the details of stages from 
Savage Creek to Savage Prairie, possess 
comparatively few attractions for the reader. 
An itinerary of. places in America hardly 
known by name, and destitute of ail histori- 
cal or other associations, enriched only by the 
herbat notification of shrub and flower habi- 
tats, can have little charms for the British 
public, whatever it may offer for transatlantic 
inquiry. Indeed Mr. Nuttall seems to be 
perfectly aware of this, for he says in his 
Preface, 

“* To those who vaguely peruse the narra- 
tives of travellers for pastime or transitory 
amusement, the present volume is by no 
means addressed. It is no part of the au- 
thor’s ambition to study the gratification of 
so fastidious a taste as that, which but too 
generally governs the readers of the present 
day ; a taste, which has no criterion but 
passing fashion, which spurns at every thing 
that possesses not the charm of novelty, and 
the luxury of embellishment. We live no 
longer in an age that tolerates the plain 
** unvarnished tale.” QOur language must 
now be crowded with the spoils of those 
which are foreign to its native idiom; it must 
be perplexed by variety, and rendered ambi- 
guous and redundant by capricious orna- 
ment. Hermes, no longer the plain messen- 
ger of the gods, exercises all his deceit, and 
mingles luxury in the purest of intellectual 
streams.” 

This language, by the by, savours despe- 
rately of the fanlt censured, and condemns 
pomp of expression in as pretty bombast as a 
man could wish. But the author’s whole 
style is intolerably Yankee, and absolutely 
requires translation in some parts, or at 
least a Glossary to render it intelligible in 
England. Thus, for example, on an accident 
to his boat, 

---- As to our steering oar, it re- 
mained across the snag, and was now become 
a sawyer ; working horizontally npon the back 
of the black and fearful trunk which had so 
justly thrown ‘us into consternation.” 

Tt is' not worth while to remark on such 





phrases as “ a hendful of houses,” ** a body 


of land,” ‘* the rivers sourced at the Same 
place,” ‘ the inhabitants are i 
deficient in cleanliness,” &c &c.: suffice it 
to state, that all the corrupted jargon which 
passes for English in a Philadelphian print- 
ing office is here exemplified. Grammatical 
errors also abound. 

Setting out from Pittsburgh, we shall en. 
deavour to extract a few entertaining pas- 
sages from this tour. A picture of manners 
soon occurs— 

** After proceeding about two miles below 
Beavertown, we landed in the dark, and 
went to the tavern to which accident had 
directed us; but finding it crowded with 
people met together for merriment, we re- 
tired to a neighbouring hovel, in order to 
obtain rest and shelter from the weather, 
which was disagreeably cold. Our prospect 
of repose was soon, however, banished, as 
our cabin, being larger than the tavern, was 
selected for a dancing-room, and here we 
were obliged to sit waking spectators of this 
riot till after one o’clock in the morning, 
The whiskey bottle was brought out to keep 
up the excitement, and, without the inconve- 
nience and delay of using glasses, was passed 
pretty briskly from mouth to mouth, exempt- 
ing neither age nor sex. Some of the young 

ies also indulged in smoking as well as 
drinking of drams. Symptoms of riot and 
drunkenness at length stopped the dancing, 
and we now anticipated the prospect of a 
little rest; but in this we were disappointed 
by the remaining of one of the company van- 
quished by liquor, who, after committing the 
most degrading nuisance, at intervals dis- 
turbed us with horrid gestures and impreca- 
tions for the remainder of the morning.” - - - 

Passing the boundary of Kentucky, we 
are told— 

‘¢ The people here, living upon exigencies, 
and given to rambling about instead of at- 
tending to their farms, are very poot»and 
uncomfortable in every respect; but few of 
them possess the land on which they live. 
Having spent every thing in unsuccessful 
migration, and voluutarily exiling themselves 
from their connexions in society, they begin 
to discover, when too late, that industry 
would have afforded that comfort and inde- 
pendence which they in vain seek in the 
solitudes of an unhealthy wilderness. We 
found it almost impossible to purchase any 
kind of provision, even butter or bacon, no- 
thing appearing to be cultivated scarcely 
but corn and a little wheat.” 

Near this are the Shawnee tribe, and 
Mr. N. says, 

- - - “Scarcely any of the Indian tribes 
have migrated so often and so far as the 
restless and intriguing Shawnees ; who, since 
their first discovery on the banks of the Sa- 
vannah in Georgia, have, in the space of a 
century, successively miigrated throagh the 
western states to the further bank of the 
Mississippi. Ever flying from the hateful 
circle of civilized society, which, probably in 
their own defence, they have repeated! 
scourged, so as, indeed, to endanger the! 
safety; averse to agriculture and systematic 
labour, they still depend upon the precarious 
bounty of the chase for their rude subsist- 
ence. Retreating into the forests of the 
western interior, according to their own ac- 
knowledgment destitute of lands, they. are 
reduced to the misery of craving the ge 
of hunting ground from the Cherokees br 
Osages, excepting the uninhabitable wilds 





of the Mississippi, whieh, as in former times, 
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still continue the common range of every 
tribe. of native hunters. _ 

“These Indians possess the same symbo- 
lical or pantomimic language as that which 
is employed by most of the nations with 
which I have become acquainted. It appears 
to be a compact invented by necessity, which 

ives that facility to communication denied 
to oral speech.” 

It is lamentable to see how the poor Abori- 
gines of North America are treated by their 
civilized invaders. Either driven from the 
lands of their fathers, dear to them as to the 
most refined people; or corrupted from sa- 
yage nature and dignity into savage barba- 
rity and degradation by their intercourse 
with the Whites, the quondam lords of these 
boundless forests are now rapidly diappear- 
ing from the face of the earth. ‘Ihe once nu- 
merous Cherokees muster now to no more 
than 12 or 13,Q00 souls; the Arkansas are 
reduced to 200 warriors ; the Osages do not 
amount to above 8000 men, women, and 
children. 

From the Port of Osark, the author pro- 
ceeded up the Arkansa ina boat. On the 
bank he tells us, 

- --* I was shewn a scandent leguminous 
shrub, so extremely tenacious as to afford a 
good substitute for ropes, and commonly 
employed asa boat's cable. A knot can be 
tied of it with ease. On examination, I 
found it to be the plant which I have called 
Wisteria speciosa (Glycine frutescens. WILLD.) the 
Carolina kidney-bean tree.” 

Of the Arkansas or Quapaws, and Osarks, 
it is stated, 

“In a council held with the Quapaws 
some years ago, concerning the boundaries 
of the lands which they claimed, a very old 
chieftain related to the agent, that at a very 
remote period his nation had descended the 
Mississippi, and,.after having preceeded in 
one body to the entrance of a large and 
muddy river (the Missouri,) they had there 
divided, one party continuing down the Mis- 
sissippi, and the other up the miry river. 
The descending band were checked in their 

progress by the Kaskaskias, whose opposi- 
tion they at length subdued. In their fur- 
ther descent they were harassed by the 
Chicasaws and Choctaws, and waged war 
with them for some considerable time, but at 
length overcoming all opposition, they ob- 
tained the banks of the Arkansa, where they 
have remained ever since. Some of them, 
reverting apparently to the period of crea- 
tion, say, that they originally emerged out 
of the water, but made many long and cir- 
cuitous journeys upon that element, previous 
to their arrival on the banks of this river. 

“As their language scarcely differs from 
that of the Osayes, Kanzas, Mahas, and 
Poncas of the Missouri, it is presumable that 
these sprung from the band which ascended 
_the Missouri. They say, they remained se- 
parated from a knowledge of each other for 
Many years, until mutually discovered on a 
hunting party, taking each other at first for 
ehemies, till assnred to the contrary by both 
Uttering the same language. 

“They bear an unexception: b'y mild cha- 
racter, both amongst the French and Ameri- 

Cans, having always abstained, as they say, 

from offering any injury to the whites. In- 

d, todo them justice, and to prove that 
this opinion concerning them is no modern 

Prejudice, I cannot do less than quote the tes- 
timony of Du Pratz, made about a century 


- 


| country, that I persuade myself the beauty of 


adds, ‘I am so prepossessed in favour of this 


the climate has a great itiflaence on the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, who are at the same 
time very gentle and very brave.’ - - - - 
“The complexion of the Quapaws, like 
that of the Choctaws and Creeks, is dark, and 
destitute of any thing like the cupreous 
tinge. The symmetry of their features, 
mostly aquiline, often amounts to beauty, but 
they are not to be compared in this respect to 
the Osages, at least those of them which now 
remain.” 
The Cherokees are now settled higher up 
the river; and we shall also copy out a brief 
extract illustrative of their character. 
** An institution, I believe unparalleled in 
the policy of the northern natives, except 
among the Cherokees and Creeks (and which 
has been quoted by Mr. Adair, in order to 
prove an affinity with the Jews,) was the 
existence of a town of refuge, inhabited by 
the supreme chief, in which no blood was 
suffered to be shed, and into which those who 
had committed manslanghter and othercrimes 
were suffered to enter on excusing themselves 
or protéssing contrition. 
‘With the inequality of fortune which ci- 
vilization has introduced among the Chero- 
kees, we find also a severity in their legal 
punishments, to which fhey were formerly 
strangers. Out of their salaries now received 
from government, they appropriate a certain 
sum towards the support of a police, whose 
duty it is to punish those who are guilty of 
crimes against the public. A man who has 
for the first time been convicted of horse- 
stealing, receives a punishment of 100 lashes, 
and for the second offence 200, thus increas- 
ing the punishment for every additional 
offence. For stealing a cow 50 lashes were 
inflicted, and so on, in proportion to the 
value of the property stolemy 
‘Mr. John Rogers, a very respectable and 
civilized Cherokee, told me that one of the 
regulators happening to have a relation who 
had been repeatedly guilty of theft, and find- 
ing himincorrigible, he destroyed his eye-sight 
with a penknite, saying, ‘ As long as you can 
see you will steal, I will therefore prevent 
your thefts by the destruction of your sight.’ 
Dissatisfied with this system of punishment, 
many of the poor renegadoes fled from the 
bosom of the Cherokee nation, and came to 
| the banks of the Arkansa and Red River. The 
same punishment for theft will now, how- 
ever, probably be established also in this 
territory. 
‘¢The former preparation of the warrior, 
among the Cherokees, was more calculated to 
inspire fortitude under suffering thancourage 
in the field. The chief was ever atteshive to 
the admonition of dreams and omensiiz They 
sung the songs of war, and imposed upon 
themselves the most rigid fasts and mortifying 
ablutions, at all seasonsof the year in order 
to obtain a favourable! omen for their depar- 
ture. Day after day these privations and 
voluntary sufferings were centinued with 
fearful austerity, and those who might express 
a wish for relaxation were desired to leave the 
society.”  ~ti(Fo be continwed:) 
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Albion: in Tiéélve Books. 8vo. pP- 29h: 
Batlr 1892. H. Gye, = ---.. 


‘we believe ;) an 


' ; ; ey AUS 
OF this unique work two copies liave been) giver vietory.” ~~ + = 


its author ‘itvites'us to 


. mts ere mens eae 
assurance that if we approve of it, he wili be 
induced to give his name (which modesty 
obliges him ‘at present to withhold) to: the 
ublic. Heaven forfeud that we should stand 
n the way of a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished: We advise the author, N. N. W. 
by all means to tell the woild to whom it is 
indebted for a production 80 unique. Why 
should talent like his remain anonymous? 
Such a light under a bushel, is enough to 
consume it in a moment, even though it were 
a measure of cast iron!’ The only drawback 
upon our admiration is that we do not under- 
stand a single page of Albion; but we feel 
sure that it must be excellent, and look im- 
patiently for the key which we doubt not 
will unlock all its beauties to our view. In 
his private letter, the writer only informs us 
that he has been *‘ employed two or three 
years in compiling this work, that it is 
founded on the battle of Trafalgar and the 
death of Nelson, that the tale opens with 
that memorable battle, and the reader is in- 
formed, ere the spirit of Nelson departs this 
life, the principal transactions and exploits 
he has gone through, with occasional epi- 
sodes, &c.”” are pourtrayed. This being all 
the insight we have ourselves obtained into 
the design, we generously communicate to 
the public ; and beg to add farther, that the 
author apologizes for the ** numerous errors 
in stops, particularly commas, which can 
easily be erased.” 

We have declared that this performance is 
unique, and an unique book ought in all fair- 
ness to have an unique review. Considering 
how this could be effected in justice to our- 
selves and to the author, we have determined 
to copy, without prejudice or favour, the 
first and the last pages of the Volume. These 
will afford our readers a perfect idea of the 
work ; and we will venture to say that there 
is not another book in existence in any lan- 
guage, which could be reviewed in this man- 
ner and to this effect. The pages follow— 

‘¢ Squadrons embattled, and the theme of 
war, thee Britain, the deeds of immortal 
Nelson: sing muse her worth, her sublime 
hero, what led him to surmount every diffi- 
culty, to overcome every enemy, in victory 
an abode heavenly retired, and immortalized, 
there rehearse a path of conquest, a lile of 
glory; dwells virtue in man, the nobler 
powers in unison, lift the soul to heaven? 

** Glorious the dawn, the solemn morn, 
when the sun from Trafalgar’s height, de- 
scryed combined fleets, lingering the hori- 
zon; through tedious night, astonished pur- 
suit the chagrined British, but when beheld 
Aurora, then the west wind, Boreas then, 
haste homeward his solitary abode ; the foe 
foiled, for conflict; yea, indignant, battle 
rage, furious encounter, when Nelson serene 
waving hand, instant attention throughout 
the fleet ; captains, commanders, men: the 
looked for dawn, yon enemy, arm! be cool! 
let future generations rehearse the honours 
this glorions day; he ended, rapture, hea- 
yen’s canopy; thought succeed, anxious 
British territory, my love, my partner in toil, 
Wy mother, my king and country, for you I 
bleed, foryoul die; these alternate the man 
e flowed if snch when 
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bellious orb, her song, I dash the cruel 
sword, I useful bend the bloody spear ; her 
fragrance hailed every clime, her beauty, 
fairer than the spotless moon; heavenly 
messenger express, bind harmony, endearing 
love; her train the sacred nine, muses di- 
vine ; no more rude bellow roar, nor baneful 
hne, or furnace smoke, my ear no more din 
valour, or death boasting his myriads slain, 
kings their thrones delightful lounge, armies 
return social homes, bulwark navies lulled 
aceful port; England triumphant, single 
[tg conquered the world ; all lands her 
valour, endless rapture, Wellington, his 
army; kings, immortal chiefs, arrive her 
metropolis, banquets gold, adore her ever- 
lasting greatness, listen. fame, seated ethe- 
rial stars, celestial blast, as penned refulgent 
gold, the mightier feats, her captains, and 
supremely brave: hail Britannia! land im- 
mortal! coecieesing, pepe her monarch, and 
her great; Pitt, Fox, Castlereagh, names 
long since arrived in heaven; I heard a 
voice, happy old England, genius’s more than 
human, through a long protracted war, in- 
spired with wisdom from above, to hand her 
immortality posterity beyond; each sacred 
muse aloud their golden lyres, extatic cho- 
rus, sung the glory her mighty empire, shout 
allelulian, th’ assembled world ap answer 
shout, rill, echo joy, the amazement orb, when 
lo me sudden on board the Victory, my hand 
the well known hilt, leaning the arm chest, 
nature that composed the willing frame, in- 
dulged the sleepless mind, indulged one hour, 
ere Aurora on saffron wing, op'd folding 
doors that memorable morn, thou at eve all 
hail, and led sublime this heavenly abode. 

“The hero ended: each rising, now its 
sacred eternal vestibule, and their happy 
spirits upward to heaven, to mansions pre- 
pared, to realms pf everlasting bliss.”” 

We have only, ‘to illustrate the work far- 
ther by mentioning that it consists but o 
from thirteen to fifteen sentences—every 
Book being but one period, to a thousand 
commas and semicolons ! ! 





Antiquities oF Ionta. By the Dilettunti 
Society. Part If. 

In our No. 288, we made our readers ac- 
quainted with this expensive work, and with 
some details respecting the Society whence 
it emanates; promising at the same time to 
devote a second paper to the second part. We 
now pet to the fulfilment of that task, 
which only invites a short application, and, 
without further preface, enter upon this vo- 
lume, of which however it is difficult to con- 
vey more than a general idea, as so much of 
its effect depends on the engravings, and so 
little on the literary disquisitions. 

The Address to the Reader announces that 
the architectural specimens here brought 
forward are in the more chaste and severe 
style, which prevailed before the intraduc- 
tion ‘of the elegant and luxuriant by the 
Asiatic Greeks; namely, of the Doric, which 
might with propriety be called the Grecian, 


as being the only style employed either in 
Greece or its European colonies, prior to the 


Macedonian conquest. Previons to this, the 
ral form of les was almost always 
same,—an oblong square of six columns 

by thirteen, or of eight by seventeen, inclos- 
ing a walled cell, small in prometes, and in 
some mces open to sky, though in 
others covered by the roof which protected 
the whole buildiag, In very early testunces, 


there was often a rew of columns in the mid- 
die to support the rafters; and Homer, in 
the Odyssey, frequently specks of the pil- 
lars in the middle of the room. 

The Address farther takes a rapid but in- 
telligent view* of the earliest history of 
Greece, embracing very many important to- 
pics, though dismissed in a briet’ manner. 
Thus it notes that the most ancient monu- 
ments of refinement, now extant, are Coins, 
the invention of which Herodotus attributes 
to the Lydians. Homer seems to have been 
totally unacquainted with this medium of 
traffic; and though Pintarch says that Theseus 
struck money, more credit appears to be due 
to Strabo, who asserts, that the first money 
struck in Greece was by Phidon of Argos in 
gina, 896 years hefore the Christian era, 
according to the Parian Chronicle. 

To gina, so early famed for commerce 
and power, the first portion of the work is 
devoted; and the first plate is that of a Ruin 
near the Port. ‘Iwenty others illustrate the 
Remains on the same island, but afford no 
description fit for quotation. Many of their 
columns have been broken to pieces, for the 
sake of getting at the metal by which the 
stones are so finely united. 


The next chapter relates to Mylassa, and 
the remarkable sepulchre near that town, 
which is mentioned by Chandler. Plates 
are also given of the ruins of Myiis or Baffi, 
the theatre at Stratonicea, a gymnasium at 
Ephesus, &c.&c. The letter-press consists 
of dry architectural descriptions of these, 
and affords us nothing for remark; €xcept 
the execution of the engravings and plans. 

These are, upon the whole, got up in so in- 
different a manner, that we may fairly take 
them as data on which to prove the great 
advancement in the Arts which has been 
made in England since they were done. As 
graphic illustrations, they are, with a few 
exceptions, heavy, black, and second rate. 
Mayer’s theatre at Patara is little superior 
to acommon Chinese picture. If we look at 
publications of a more recent date, the dif- 
ference of execution in their ornaments from 
the burin is prodigious: we speak of a more 
recent date, because, though just from the 
press, the drawings for the Diletanti work 
are by Pars, who has been dead many years ; 
and the engravings by Byrne are, we pre- 
sume, of the same date—perhaps thirty years 
old. We would, however, except from this 
censure two or three of the landscape plates, 
the purely architectural designs, and most of 
the vignettes. Among the first, the Ruins 
near the Port of gina is distinguished by a 
calm simplicity and effect of early light ; the 
ruins near the Lake of Myiis, or Baffi, are 
picturesque ; and the view of the Gymnasium 
at Troas is well thrown together for an im- 
pression on the spectator ; but still, taken 
altogether, these pieces are not such as ought 
to have appeared in the production of a Na- 
tional Society of such pretensions as the 
Diletanti, being, as we have observed, far 
surpassed by private performances at home, 
and far inferior tosimilar works abroad, 
especially in France and Italy. The archi- 





* Not rming the office of critic with re- 
to the minutiz of volumes, we only 

it to point out a careless gramma- 

tical blunder at viii, where it is said, ‘* we 
may find many sounding sentences in praise 
of the liberty of those States, and of the Pa- 





triots, who, at the expense of eve: ivate vir- 
tue, defended it,” — 





—— 
tecture by Mr. Revett, engraved by Newton 
is, however, beautifully done: we sup ; 
by the machine, according to Mr. Lowry’s 
admirable method. The precision and force 
of this instrament are all that could be de- 
sired, and we would only exclude its opera. 
tion from skies and scenery, where freedom 
and irregularity are more pleasing than accu. 
rate lines or dots. The vignettes also are 
exceedingly clever; and, with the Chapter 
upon their subjects, are not the least inte. 
resting portion of the work. For example, 
and as a curious account of ancient theatrical 
habits, we quote this chapter :— 

«© Prefixed to the description of the Arch 
at Mylassa is introduced a Vignette, with the 
ivory Tessera, having the name of the poet 
ZEschylus inscribed ; a circumstance not hi- 
therto observed on any ticket of the same 
kind. It is taken from the 4th volume of 
the Antiquities of Herculaneum ; in the pre- 
face to which is a dissertation on the anciert 
theatre, well deserving the attention of the 
reader. On the same plate is a Tessera, dr 
ticket of admission to the 11th row of those 
seats in the theatre, which included the C4- 
vea or pit, and were placed in the semicireu- 
lar or open part of the area. It may be ob- 
served in the larger theatres, as in that of 
Laodicea, that the seats were separated by 
one, or sometimes two divisions, broader and 
higher than the rest. These precinctiones 
or Kepxides, together with the steps for as- 
cending to the seats, which tended to the 
centre of the circular area, formed the Cunei ; 
each cuneus being distinguished by its re- 
spective mark ; the number on which, corre- 
sponding to that on the ‘Tessera, pointed ont 
to the spectator the place assigned. The 
civil magistrates, the colleges of priests, and 
those who were distinguished by offices thev 
had held, or the honours they had received 
from thé republic, were entitled to‘the front 
rows nearest to the Cavea, and to them the 
Tessere were probably appropriated, The 
women and strangers being confined to the 
covered purtico or gallery which surrounded 
the upper division of the theatre, above the 
seats, at such a distance from the stage, that 
in the greater structures even the sound of 
the voice could with difficulty be heard. 
Julius Pollux, citing Alexis the comic writer, 
says, 

“ Here, from the backward range of seats, 

Ye who are strangers must behold the shews.” 

“ Aristophanes reflects on the Athenians 
for tumultuously, crowding and pushing each 
other to obtain a seat on the front rows or 
places nearest to the orchestra, which in the 
Grecian theatre was the place for the chorus ; 
and adjoining to this, somewhat elevated, 
the proscenium, answering to our stage, on 
which in early times a platform was raised, 
where the responses of the actors replying to 
the chorus were delivered. This part of the 
theatre was covered. Beyond the stage was 
the scene itself, richly decorated with orna- 
ments of architecture, bas-relievos, and 
painting. Near to the theatre were usually 
porticoes, temples, and basilicas. 

‘* At Rome, for many ages, the theatres 
were temporary structures of wood, raised 
at the expence of the Ediles, or other can- 
didates for popular favour, and renewed as 
occasion required. Even the permanent 
theatres of Pompey, Balbus, and farcellus, 
seem to have been constructed for the exhi- 
bitions of the gladiators, rather than for the 
use of the stage. Suetonius, in the life of 
Aogustus, relates, that when the -ém 
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i to each order its place, the women 
were allowed to see the games only from the 
upper portico; and that afterwards they 
were absolutely prohibited from entering the 
theatre ; it not being decent for them to as- 
dist at such representations. These regula- 
tions were however soon laid aside. Juvenal 
jn his sixth satire speaks of the ardour with 
which the women in his time crowded to the 
gymnastic exercises. 

Ur.spectet ludos, conducit Ogulnia vestem, 
Conducit comites, sellam, cervical, amicas, 
Nutricem, et flavam, cui det mandata, puellam. 


“ Calphurnius Siculus, in an eclogue which 
has been preserved entire, introduces a 
countryman, who for the first time having 
heen present at the games; on his return 
from Rome relates to a neighbour the won- 
derful sights with which he had been enter- 
tained. Many particulars worthy of notice, 
and explanatory of these structures, are to 
be met with in his poem; the descriptive 
part of which, as well as the following ac- 
connt of the structure of the ampitheatre, is 
here inserted. 

Vidimus in coelum trabibus spectacula textis 
Surgere, Tarpeium prope despectantia culmen, 
Immensosque gradus, et clivos lene jacentes, 
Venimus ad sedes, ubi pulla sordida veste 

Inter foemineas spectabat turha cathedras, 

Nam quecunque patent sub aperto libera ccclo; 
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Aut eques aut nivei loca densavere tribunis 
Qualiter hzc patulum contendit vallis in orbem, 
Et sinuata latus resupinis undique silvis 
Inter continuos curvatur concava montes, 
Sic tibi planitiem curve sinus ambit arenz ; 
Et geminis medium se molibus alligat ovuam.— 
—Balteus en gemmis,-en illita porticus auro 
Certatim radiant ; nec non ubi finis arenze 
Proxima marmoreo peragit spectacula muro, 
Sternitur adjunctis ebur admirabile truncis, 
Et coit in rutulum, tereti qua lubricus axe 
Impositos subita vertigine falleret ungues, 
Excuteretque feras; auro quoque torta refulgent 
Retia, que totis in arenam dentibus extant, 
Dentibus zquatis, et erat, mihi crede Lycota, 
Si qua fides, nostro dens longior omnis aratro. 
(Calphurnius, Ecloga vis.) 
“In the ampitheatre of Vespasian, the 
entrances were distinguished by numbers 
cut on the stone over each arch, Of these 
arches, eighty in number, thirty stifl remain 
on the north side with the figures entire, ex- 
cepting on one arch only where they are 
wanting. It has been supposed that this 
entrance was reserved for the emperor and 
his suite. At the dedication of the building 
by Titus, each order of the state had its 
fixed place. To the College of the Arvales, 
or priests of Romulus, were certain seats ap- 
propriated, which are noticed in an inscrip- 
tion published by Marangoni, in‘his descrip- 





tion of this ampitheatre. (Rome, 1747, 4°.) 


LOCA . ADSIGNATA . IN . AMPHITHEATRO . 


L. AEL. PLAUTIO . LAMIA.@. 


ACCEPTVM + AB . LABERIO 


+ MAXIMO . 


PAETVMEIO . FRONTONE . COS. 
PROCURATORE . PRAEF . ANNONAE . 


L. VENNVLEIO . APPRONIANO . MAG . CURATORE . 


THYBSO . L 


FRATRIBVS ARVALIBVS . MENIANO.1.CVN.XIL. 


GRADID . MARM . VIII. GRADV . 1 


- P ..V.. GRADV. 


1t. PED .V.S.F. 


PED. XXXXII.S.GRADV.1I.VNO.P.XXII.S. 
oJ ET MENIANO SUMMO 
1L.CVN.VI.GRADIB.MARM. Iv GRADV .I.VNO. 

P.XXIL.S.ET. MENIANO.SUMMO,. 
IN . LIGNEIS . 
TAB. LIIL. CRADIB . Xf.GRADV.1I. PED. V¥——8. 

GRADV . XI. PED.V.S.39.F. PED. LXIll.$- 

SVMMA . PED. CXXVIIIIS . 


“The Meniana here referred to, seem to 
have divided the building in height, begin- 
ning at the Podium ; as it was laterally di- 
vided by the Precinctiones, mentioned above. 
It appears also, by this inscription, that in 
the upper gallery were wooden benches ; 
probably for those spectators who had no 
fixed places on the marble seats. The am- 
phitheatre was already verging to a state of 
decay in the time of Theodoric ; the stones 





which had fallen being used as materials for 
repairing the walls of Rome?’ 

The Society are under great obligations to 
Dr. Chandler, which they candidly acknow- 
ledge :: We should have been rejoiced to add 
that the public were as much indebted to 
them; but, in trath, their work is but of 
the middie standard, and neither reflects 
credit on so exalted a body, nor on their 
country. 
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DR. DELLA CELLA’S TRAVELS IN BARBARY. 
We cannot yet concinde the account of the 
vestiges of Cyrene. Dr. D. C. proceeds: 
You have heard, perhaps, from some tra- 
vellers in Barbary, of the belief prevalent 
on country, that a petrified city exists in 
Is part of Africa; and certainly the first 
aspect of Cyrene may very well have given 
rise to such an idea in the mind of some igno- 
om or visionary traveller. ; 
I have just been walking along what was 
y one of its most considerable streets, 
cut out of the ane rock, and flanked by a 
Succession of square sepulchres about 
= feet in height, excavated ies in the rock. 
ps them are some of much larger di- 
ensious, coustructed of hewn stone, covered 





in, and as far as the effects of tinie and 
weather allow me to judge, probably sur- 
mounted by statues. Several rows of niches, 
destined to receive the mortal remains of the 
deceased, are cut on two sides of the interior 
walls of these sepulchres. Upon the rocky 
side of one of the streets I found the word 
ITITIIKOS engraved in large characters ; and 
although this inscription naturally gives rise 
to a conjecture that this street was particn- 
larly appropriated to races, the wheel-ruts 
deeply cut in the rocky soil could not fail of 
exciting both surprise and consideration. 
The Cyreneans were extremely eminent ‘for 
their equestrian talents, and especially for 
their skill in charioteering, in both which 
exercises they so far excelled ail the neigh- 





bouring nations, that they sought to per- 

tuate the fame of this national preeminence 

medals, one of which, found among these 
ruins, I carefully preserved, having on one 
side a wheel, with the scarcely legible word 
KYPANA, and upon the reverse a horse gal- 
loping. I have since ascertained that not 
only this but all the streets which remain 
open-to view in the vicinity of the town are 
deeply marked with ruts, which the nature 
of the stone and the solitude of the place 
have united to preserve.” 

Other signs of ‘the high civilization and 
amazing wealth of this people aré recorded ; 
among others aqueducts and fountains. On 
one of the latter an inscription shows that it 
“was the far-famed fountain of Cyrene, 
towards which a colony of Greeks, upon the 
faith’ of the oracle of Apollo, directed’ its 
steps in search of a new settlement; and to | 
the murmur of these waters did the Muse of 
Callimachus sing the exploits of that god, 
and the Bath of Pallas. 

‘¢ Every thing in the neighbourhood of this 
fountain inspires an awful sensation, heigh- 
tened by the antique remains of edifices,which 
rising majestically from the ground, seduce 
the imagination to sketch the outline of some 
noble and magnificent temple.” 

Here is the spot for antiquarian research! 
The author not having the means, enters into 
a discussion respecting the Lotophagi, that 
people who dwelt (vide Homer and subse- 
quent authorities) in caves and lived entire 
on the lotus plant. Upon this point itis stated, 

“There is a mixture of truth and fiction 
in all the ancient accounts of the Lotophagi. 
Strabo says, that the use of the Lotus pre- 
vented thirst, which, he adds,was very for- 
tunate for them, as they had no water to 
drink ; an assertion which, if it had not been 
contradicted by Homer, would now be so by 
my observation of numerous streams of limpid 
water pouring down the rocks, and supplied 
by the more elevated regions of the Cyre- 
naica. With regard to the ancient Loto- 
phagi having subsisted upon the Lotus alone, 
it may be remarked, that the modern in- 
habitants of the Cyrenean rocks and caves 
have materially deviated from the practice of 
their forefathers ; for the chief part of their 
food consists in honey, of a delicious flavour, 
which they collect upon the ridges of their 
rocks, whither great swarms of bees are 
attracted by the sweets of perpetual spring, 
and the little rivulets which trickle down the 
rocks. They exchange the surplus of their 
honey with the Bedouins for butter, barley- 
meal, and woollen garments ; and it is said, 
that though the two people differ materially 
in their customs and habits, this trading in- 
tercourse sometimes gives rise to intermar- 
riages among them.” 

The author visits the port of Apollonia 
(now Marza Susa) and remarks upon its fine 
coral sands; but we must tear ourselves 
from these attractions to relate the cruel end 
of the Bey’s operations. 

At Derna,. all the Bedouins who had been 
seduced by his brother, submitted. 

“ The chiefs of all the tribes, after having 
sent in their submission to our triumphant 
Bey, were so encouraged by his kind recep- 
tion of their deputies, that they soon after- 
wards presented themselves before him, and 
endeavoured to excuse or jastify their con- 
duct. The Bey received them with apparent 
cordiality, and seemed satisfied with their 
explanation, but required that twenty-two 
individuals, selected from the most opulent 
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families, should be sent to Tripoli, to renew, 
‘in the name of all the tribes, their oaths of 
allegiance to the Pacha; and the Bedouins 
readily acquiescing,thedeputies were speedily 


Selected and sent off to Tripoli, strongly 
escorted and little suspecting the treachery 
in contemplation.” 

denouement is terrible: a tribe,called 
the Zoasi also soon after submitted, and 
were appointed to meet the Bey at Bengasi. 

“ Accordingly, the whole tribe of Zoasi 

Within’ sight of Bengasi on_ the 
évening of the appointed day, and covered 
the adjacent plain with its flocks and herds. 
The sight of a town so lately the theatre of 
its rebellion, and now containing within its 
walls the army which had occasioned the 

‘submission of the malcontents, renewed the 
apprehensions of many; and they who had 
originally been averse to the appearance ot 
. the tribe at Bengasi, took advantage of the 
rising alarm amongst the multitude, to feed 
their suspicions, to remind them of their past 
injuries, and to recal to their recollection 
a thousand other treacherous occurrences 
anned and executed with the same arti- 
. This discourse and representations had 
such an effect upon the tribe, already under 
‘the influence of consternation, that it was 
decided, that the chiefs alone should enter 
. the town to receive the promised honours, 
and that the rest of the tribe should remain 
steady in the tents. 

** Upon the following day, the 5th of Sep- 
tember, the hapless chiefs, amounting: to 
forty-five, made their grand entry into Ben- 
gasi, and proceeding towards the fort were 
met by the Bey, who with much appearance 
of satisfaction and cordiality, and many 
flattering speeches and caresses, conducted 
them into the fortress, where coffee was im- 
mediately offered to them. Whilst he was 

taking of it with them, and they, em- 
idened by his friendly attentions, were 
enjoying the delight of such a sincere re- 
conciliation, the Bey’s guards, with drawn 
-sabres, suddenly rushed into the apartment, 
and executed the sanguinary orders they had 
‘ previously received. Such of the victims as 
offered any resistance, were instantly dis- 
patched ; others were draggéd into an ad- 
‘Joining chamber and successively put to 
death; afew, who in the confusion attempted 
to escape by flight, were fired at and killed ; 
and some who gained the top of the citadel, 
and precipitated themselves from its walls, 
were found disabled by the sentinels stationed 
round the fort, and immediately murdered, 

“*'To this bloody scene succeeded a move- 
‘ment among the troops which spread con- 
Sternation through the whole town of Ben- 
gasi; for as soon as thethiefs were slaugh- 
tered, the governor of Mesurata ordered the 
troops to assemble without delay, aud march 
to surprise the Bedonins in their tents. The 
cavalry turbniently and furiously galloping 
through the streets ; the noise and bawling 

of the slaves and soldiers who wandered 
about uncertain whither to repair; and the 
‘well founded terrors of the inhabitants, the 
usual victims of such tumuituary proceedings 
formed altogether a scene of horror and 
dismay, far beyond every power ofdescription, 
. “ During these terrifying transactions I 
hastened to the fort as the only place of se- 
curity, and I still shadder at the recollection 
Of the appalling spectacle. which it offered to 
sight; for the unfortunate victims of 
can tre: 


achery lay art upon the 
ground, struggling and expiring in 


the blood 


which. was flowing from their wounds, while 
the Bey on. horseback, armed with a musket, 
in the midst of his Mamelukes and of the 
dead, was swearing and raving like a mad- 
man, because the troops were not yet upon 
the march against the Bedouins, By this 
delay, many of the unfortunate Zoasi, who 
had gained intelligence of the proceedings in 
the town, escaped from the very jaws of 
death, and leaving every thing behind them, 
speedily fled and concealed themselves among 
the neighbouring mountains. In the mean- 
while, the Bey himself heading his cavalry, 
and advancing at full speed, invested the 
Bedouin encampment, when all the children 
and men, who had remained there were 
massacred without mercy or distinction ; the 
women being first trodden under foot by the 
horses, and then given up to the ferocious 
brutality of the soldiery. The booty thus 
atrociously acquired by the Bey consisted in 
four thousand camels, ten thousand sheep, 
six thousand oxen, many slaves, and a con- 
siderable quantity of money; and the bag- 
gage of the tribe became the prey of the troops. 
* A few days after the Zoasi had thus fallen 
victims to the Bey’s treachery, and their own 
credulity, the twenty-two hostages whom the 
Pacha had sent back by sea, in the belief, 
that they were to be released upon the day 
their countrymen should receive the honour 
of being invested with the red mantle, were 
massacred by the Bey’s soldiers on board 
the vessel which-had brought them; and 
their bodies were then thrown into the sea. 
Amonigst them wére two boys, one of whoni 
was seven years of age, the other only five ; 
but their ‘tender years and innocent lives 
found no‘!compassion in the sight of these 
blood-thirsty barbarians ; and the bodies of 
the children being cast upoi the shore hear 
the town, were left there, and devoured by 
dogs, no person daring to remove or inter 
them. A few of the Zoasi, whose curiosity 
had attracted them to the town while their 
chiefs were proceeding to wait upon the Bey, 
and who, in the first tumult, had escaped the 
notice of their enemies, but had ne hope of 
being able to rejoin their tribe, now fled for 
safety to the sepulchre of a Marabont, called, 
from the place of his interment, Oecia. The 
Bey not daring fo violate so holy an asylum, 
ordered that no succour should be afforded 
them from without ; and in the persuasion, 
that either hunger or the sword would even- 
tually destroy them, he surrounded the se- 
pulchre with troops. The whole town was 
sincerely but silently interested in the fate 
of these persecuted people ; upon the third 
day a copious spring of water issued from 
the tomb of the Marabout; the ground close 
to it was found sprinkled with dates- and 
other articles of food, the hungry were fed, 
the whole population of Bengasi and the ad- 
jacent villages flocked to admire and reve- 
rence such a portentous event, and the Ma- 
rabout’s reputation rose, in proportion as that 
ofthe Bey sunk into hatred and horror.” 
From Tripoli to the borders of Egypt every 
thing appeared submissive to the victorious 
Bey. The population on the boundary-line 
between these countries could only, however, 
be said to appear obedient, tor it is character- 
istically painted in the following extract: 
‘¢ We were now upon the frontiers of Tri- 
poli and pt, the respective boundaries ot 
whieh are, however, pertectly unsettied ; for 
under governments so decidedly despotic, 
power always concentrates itself near the 
person of 








sphere all is anarchy and confusion. Thai 
this tract of border-country is, as in former 
times, the resort of all the thieves, miscre- 
ants, and malcontents of both governments, 
so fertile in evil-doers. Pitching their tents 
in the neighbourhood of the gulph of Bomba, 
they make incursions into the adjacent dis. 
tricts, and pillage all who have the misfortune 
to fall in their way. They are ever on the 
watch for the caravans and pilgrims who 
traversé this country on their way to Mecea: 
and this is the only route used by the people 
of Morocco, of all others tlie most fervently 
devoted to their prophet. 

‘The equipage of a pilgrim would not in- 
deed seem to hold out any temptation to 
rapacity ; for wrapped up in a tattered black 
cloak, bareheaded and barefooted, carrying 
no other provisions than a skin full of barley- 
meal, they seem more calculated to excite 
compassion, than to hold out any object of 
plunder to arobber. But under this garb of 
poverty and penitence the pilgrim often cou- 
ceals a quantity of gold dust, which being 
conveyed from the interior of Africa to Mo- 
rocco, is dispatched by the. caravans to Mec- 
ca, where it forms a great article of com- 
merce. The hope of seizing this valnable 
prey, subjects every pilgrim to be stripped 
and narrowly examined by the marauders ; 
and it is not many years since the uncle of 
the emperor of Morocco,-though escorted by 
three thousand men, was attacked by this 
horde of robbers and pillaged, together with 
his escort. When there are no pilgrims to 
plander, these miscreants live by thé'sale of 
the catthke, which in their different incursions 
they have stolen trom the neighbouring tribes. 

‘* We were constrained to quit this district 
empty-handed, for no tribute was to be ex- 
pected from sach a description of subjécts ; 
and, as they raised their tents upon our ap- 
proach, and had encamped at the distance of 
several miles, their security was complete. 
‘It is well for them,’ said our Bey, ‘ that 
they have retreated within the territory of 
Massar,’ (for so they call Cairo) ‘or I 
should certainly have exterminated them.’ 
But, though they returned to their old quar- 
ters upon the very day that we broke up our 
encampment, we continued our march with- 
out seeming to be aware of their movements.” 

(To be continued.) 





A Letter to Charles Henry Parry, M.D. 
F.R.S. $e. &c. on the Influence of Arti- 
ficial Eruptions in certain Diseases inci- 
dental to the Human Body; with an In- 
quiry respecting the probuble Advantages 
to be derived from further Experiments, 
By Edwaid Jenner, Esq. MD. LL.D. 
F:R.S. &c. &e. and Physician Extraor- 
dinary to the King. Lond. 4to. pp. 67. 
Baldwin, &c. 

Dr. Jenner has never appeared before the 
public but on three grand subjects, all novel 
and ingenious. The first is the Natural His- 
tory of the Cuckoo, very curious, as @ Fe- 
markahle anomaly of Nature. The second is 
the Vaccine, voth momentous and nee 
nian, being, like gravity, a simple agent o 
extraordinary’ influence. The third is the 
present, which inculeates the care of certain 
awtul diseases, by creating factitions erup- 
tions; a theory certainly of very ingenious 
suggestion, aud deserving the most am 

inquiry, as a mode of practice auxiliary 60 

nature under serious emergencies, 
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Known, throws out eruptions in order to re- 
move diseases from vital parts to those not 
vital. . Blisters are used upon a similar prin- 
ciple; but tartarized antimony, the method 
prescribed by Dr. Jenner, has “ a mode of 
operation quite peculiar and contrary to the 
more simple effect obtained from the applica- 
tion of a blister, which only raises the cuti- 
cle.” p. 28. 

_ & By the tartrite of antimony (says Dr. J. 
farther,) we can not only create vesicles, but 
we can do more—we have at our comman@ 
an application which will at the same time 
both vesicate and produce diseased action on the 
skin itself, by deeply deranging its structure be- 
neath the surface. This is probably one cause 
why the sympathetic affections excited by 
the use of cantharides, and those changes 
produced by tartar emetics, are very diffe- 
rent.” p. 29. 


Accordingly an ointment of tartarized 

antimony has been applied in several cases 
of patients labouring under different diseases, 
particularly those of consumption and mania, 
and, it is stated, with very considerable suc- 
cess. We are even told of scrofulous ulcers 
being cured so effectually by this means (p.66) 
as to prevent amputation of an arm; and of a 
young lady, in a dreadful state of hysteria, 
which had resisted the most skilful treat- 
ment, being restored to health by the simple 
application of this powerful agent. 
- Many other matters, interesting to medi- 
eal men, are included in this book, for it 
opeus a wide field of investigation. Experi- 
ment, we presume, must determine whether 
the theory may be at all or extensively 
beneficial. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SMALL INCONVENIENCITES. 


Good Mr. Eptror,—I am about to prefer 
a complaint to your sympathising nature on, 
perhaps, a somewhat novel subject; and 
though I greatly apprehend my grievance to 
be irremediable, still it affords a relief to 
the afflicted to be permitted to pour forth 
their complaints. 

I was born of wealthy parents, and hold a 
respectable rank in society ; am possessed of 
an independent fortune, fair abilities, pleasing 
address, and am. otherwise tar from being 
disagreeable in my person : in fact, I should 
rank myself among the most happy, but for 
an unfortunate deficiency of inches! a disaster 
which you may regard rather as ridiculous 
than painful, till I shall have detailed a few 
of the mortifications to which this lamentable 
privation has subjected me. 


Being a young man of spirit, I was desirous 
of entering the army; but was deterred from 
prosecuting my intention by a lady sarcasti- 
tally inquiring “ if 1 intended to enlist as a 
drammer ?” 


Again, I am mighty fond of performing in 


Private theatricals ; but having engaged with | & 


oa this purpose, I'was attronted 
r assigning to : : ; 
e bt Pee g to me the. character of 
; are not venture into a crowd, from a 
4 of being suffocated ; and many fine sights 

have Jost, from not being able to obtain a 

pe of them, though standing on tiptoe. 

: a often declared that I would gladly 
ive fivé thousand pounds in order to be five 
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inches taller. Dear Mr. Editor, can you 
give me any hope or consolation ? Do you not 
think, now that such wonderful discoveries 
are making in the science of chemistry, that 
some Elixir of Length may be compounded, 
.some process for extending the muscles be 
invented? Do you conceive that fifty smart 
shocks of an electrical machine, repeated 
every day, might cause me to start into alti- 
tude? Do you imagine that if I were to go 
and reside in Shropshire or Derbyshire, where 
the natives are undoubtedly taller than the 
Londoners, the air would have any effect 
upon me ? 

Last Spring, I made a practice of standing 
for two or three hours at a time in my garden, 
that I might receive the benefit of the fruit- 
ful showers and the sun’s warm rays alter- 
nately ; but the experiment oy proved that 
this fertilizing dispensation, though in the 
highest degree favourable to the vegetable, 
did not extend its influence to the animal 
kingdom. I saw flowers spring into life, and 
blossom and die, without my having ex- 
ceeded by the eighth of an inch the degrad- 
ing. mark of measurement procured at the 
hand of a friend, an officer of dragoons. 

The other day I threw an acquaintance 
almost into convulsions of laughter, who, 
coming suddenly into my room, found me 
sustaining my whole weight by my hands 
against the door: for which strange position 
I could only account by observing, not with- 
out great embarrassment, that I adopted it 
to cure me of the cramp! 

Iam exceedingly fond of the exercise of 
walking, or riding on horseback; notwith- 
standing, I never stir out but in my tilbury, 
which seems to conceal this, to me painful, 
personal defect. 

Butit is in the company of Jadies, who are 
universal in their admiration of tall men, that 
I most keenly feel the insignificancy of my 
stature. ‘ I do not care how plain a gentle- 
man’s face may be,” said a bewitching girl 
on whom I was anxious to make a favourable 
impression, * so that he is but a good figure.” 
—‘“‘ That Mr.S. is a most engaging young 
man,” whispered another lady, speaking of 
me, ** but he is very little;”” emphasizing the 
exception, as if it were sufficient to counter- 
balance a host of good qualities. Now I am 
very anxious to marry, but do not choose to 
take a wife who would look down upon me ; 
and to have the mother of my children less 
than five feet two inches, would be to pro- 
pagate arace of pigmies. If I were a member 
of parliament, I would assuredly introduce a 
bill, the object of which should be to prevent 
the union of any two persons who did not 
reach a certain standard ‘of height. 

My mother, kind son}! endeavours to. com- 
fort me by referring to Julius Cesar, Alexander 
the Great, Buonaparte, Pope, and St. Paul; 
but, as I peevishly tell her, these having been 
short men, makes not me the taller. : 

Mr. Editor, do you know of any country 
on the globe where the people are vemark- 
able for lowness of stature? I will instantly 
o and live among them. I have serious 
thoughts of taking a journey into Spain, in 
order to get a stretch upon the rack ; and if 
that fails, I believe positively I shall take a 
rope and hang myself: at all events, you 
know, it will make my neck longer. 


I remain your afflicted Correspondent, 
q Bos Snort. 
At Mr. Briefwit’s, Bartholomew the Less, 


near Little Britain, 








THE ADVENTURES OF A NEEDLE 
(Concluded. ) 

Soon after the period at which my story 
left off, a new scholar made her appearance 
at our school; a child of five years old. She 
was brought by her mother, who said she 
would be much obliged if Mrs. would 
attend particularly to her work ; “ for (added 
she) Ellen is so extremely awkward with her 
needle, that though we have been trying for 
these three months to teach her to hen, it 
was to no purpose, so I thought best to put 
her under your management.” The school- 
mistress was too well accustomed to the un- 
reasonableness of parents (who when they 
can effect nothing at home, expect every 
thing to be done at school) to be surprised at 
this.. On little Ellen being set to work, her 
Needle was considered too small; an ex- 
change was proposed, and I was substituted. 
My vexation was not slight on finding myself 
in the hands of an urchin who knew no more 
how to use me than if I had been a pitchfork. 
All that her mother had said about her awk- 
wardness was but too true: she gripped me 
in her fingers as tight as. if she had known 
my wish to escape. With the most perse- 
vering patience did the schoolmistress endea- 
vour to teach her to hold her needle pro- 
perly ; but the moment she was left to herself 
she went her own way to work; and afier 
holding me in her hot moist hand till my polish 
was nearly destroyed, she would take an im- 
mense long stitch, and drive me through with 
such violence that I expected every moment 
to be snapped: in short, we were the mutual 
plague of each other; and although I felt 
provoked at her ill using me, I could not help 
at times pitying the poor little wretch of 
whom I was made the torment. By dint of 
great perseverance on the part of the gover- 
ness, Ellen in a few weeks made some im- 
provement, but not enough to satsify the 
parent, who (as was before observed) ex- 
pected every thing to be done at school, and 
who. was now determined to remove her. 
On Ellen’s leaving ber first school she gave 
me to one of her companions, and, child like, 
imagined that with me she had got rid also 
of her plague: indeed the joy of parting was 
eqital on both sides. 

The pupil into whose hands I now passed 
being intended by her parents to become a 
dress-maker, left school the following week 
to commence her apprenticeship; and the 
person to whom she was consigned was 
generally respected as a very worthy woman, 
for she was fair in her dealings, obliging to 
her customers, and friendly to her neigh- 
bours ; she had still, however, a fault, that of 
working her apprentices to death! which 
cruel custom is unfortunately so common, 
that little is thought about it. The regular 
hours of work were much too long; and then 
there were so many jobs came in to be done 
by a certain time, that the greater part of 
the night was frequently taken up. It was 
no wonder therefore that the health and 
spirits of the poor girl sunk under the 
drudgery of such employment; yet, in the 
advertisement for apprentices in this branch 
of business, it was insisted that “ the health 
and morals of the young people” were “ par- 
ticularly attended to.” In this new situation 
my mistress and myself were both disap- 
pointed ; she who had counted the days and 
hours till she should leave school, now tonnd 
that she had exchanged comparative liberty 
for close confinemeut and great suffering, 
My vexation arose from another cause: I 
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had naturally cepgeet that in a place where 
nothing could be done without the Needle, I 
should be considered of some importance. 
But it is surely the fate of those who have a 
high opinion of themselves, to meet with con- 
tinual mortification! There were always such 
a number of needles about, that individually 
we were thought of no value, and many were 
daily swept away among shreds and clip- 
pings. But the worst of all was, that my old 
and hated rival the Pin was held in equal 
estimation with myself:—scarcely was there 
a bit of work that I went through but there 
was a row of them stuck in my way for 
guides, as if I could not have done full as 
well without their assistance. So much for 
prejudice in favour of inferior articles. But 
notwithstanding the slights I experienced, 
I could not ‘help occasionally feeling pride 
as well as pleasure in the work about which 
I was employed. One day it fell to my lot 
to be used in making a rich silk pelisse, which 
was particularly gratifying, being tired of a 
great profusion of muslin work. The silk 
was remarkably soft, and it was lined with 
Persian, softer still, so I was going on as 
quickly as my mistress could desire ; when 
on a sudden I felt myself affected in a way 
that I had never been before ; a bluntness 
seemed coming on, for which I could in no- 
wise account, not having the least suspicion 
of the subtle enemy that was now destroying 
me, namely, the Persian, which, with all its 
apparent softness, had the power of turning 
the edge of the finest steel. I now feared it 
was all over with me ; for although my point 
was not yet lost, I felt it giving way every 
moment. My mistress was driving me along 
at an unmerciful rate, when she discovered 
that in her haste she fad stitched one of the 
seams the wrong side out: in her consterna- 
tion at the mistake she dropped me out of 
her hand ; and, as I sincerely hoped, did not 
afterwards take the trouble to look for me. I 
remained on the floor till the following morn- 
ing, when 1 was swept into the street. 

Not long after, I was picked up by a poor 
woman who saw me shining through the dirt. 
As soon as she got home, her first care was 
to put me into a large needle-case ; but never 
shall I forget the companions I met there! 
besides myself, out of a dozen, not more than 
three were perfect. There were two im- 
mense stocking-needles, more like bodkins 
than any thing else; and a very little one, 
which owed its state of high preservation to 
its being too small for the good woman’s use. 
Of the remainder, two were rusty, four bent 
most tortuously, the rest destitute of points, 
and one actually without an eye; for ‘such 
was the thrift of the good housewife, that she 
never supposed we could be useless. I rather 
wondered at her having such a value for 
needles, as it appeared she had little or no 
time for work; her family was large, and 
there was so much to do throughout the 
day, that she never sat still for five minutes 
together. This however did not trouble me, 
for the desire of being useful had rather 
given way to the wish of being preserved ; 
and as I judged the work in this family would 
not be of a kind to suit me, I should have 
been content to remain idle. This, however, 
was not to be, for when the family were gone 
to bed, my notable mistress set to work, and 
I, bein best needle she possessed, was 
selected. But how shall I describe my anger 
and vexation on eyeing the sort of work pro- 
vided for me! For near two hours I was em- 
ployed upon an old coat of her husband’s ; 





then I had to sew in the crown of one of her 
boy’s hats; and last of all she had the bar- 
barity to employ me in tresh binding a pair 
of her own shoes! How much longer this 
unmerciful woman would have kept on I 
know not; but fortunately her candle went 
out, and I was left to rest tor the night. For 
some weeks we went on in this way. It 
seemed to be the determination ef this care- 
ful dame to make old clothes last for ever, 
and the more useful she found me, the less 
she spared me; indeed, if I had not been 
the “best tempered” steel in the world, I 
never could have got through what I did 
without bending or breaking.- To add to my 
misery, there seemed no chance of bettering 
my condition, for my present mistress took 
such care in putting me by that I had no 
hopes of escaping out of her hands. At 
length one day as we were working, a neigh- 
bour came in with the news of “ a great 
sight !”” My mistress started up, and forget- 
ting her usual precaution, ran into the street 
with her work in her hand; and as I was 
hanging to the end of the thread, I slipped off 
and fell to the ground, 

It was again my fortune to be taken out of 
the dirt by a little girl, who, by her carrying 
a bag, I supposed was going to school. This 
proved to be the case: it was one of those 
establishments founded by some charitable 
persons for the benefit of poor children whose 
parents cannot afford to pay for any sort of 
education. The school was partly supported 
by subscription, and partly by the work 
taken in. This appeared a good plan, and I 
was not sorry at being once more rescued. 
The work upgn which f was put suited me 
very well, and I had‘no apprehension of 
being thrown aside for the whim of puarse- 
making or any other fashionable caprice. In 
short, [ began to think myself settled; when 
one afternoon I had been marking some 
shirts, and on the school’s breaking off, my 
mistress, in her hurry to quit, left me stick- 
ing in the work; which being folded up as 
finished, was carried home. Here I was de- 
posited in a dressing-room, and thinking what 
would become of me, when a lady entered 
and examined the shirts separately, on doing 
which I slipped out, and by the law of gravita- 
tion was once more propelled to the ground ; 
she however condescended to pick me up, and 
transferred me to a piece of work in which 
I had no hand. A Mistress Thomson was 
then introduced: she was in mourning, and 
poorly dressed, but seemed by her manners 
to have been well brought up. “ I wish (said 
the lady) to pay you for the work, and to 
show you some which I have had done at the 
School of Industry,—what do you think of 
it?” ‘Itis very neat (said Mrs. Thomson,) 
but I hope you have no fault to find with 
mine.” ‘ I cannot say I have; it is not the 
work, but the price with which I am not satis- 
fied. I can get these shirts made at ‘the 
School of Industry for two shillings a-piece, 
and marked into the bargain. Here are 
twelve more to make, and if you choose to 
undertake them upon the same terms, I will 
give you the preference.” ‘I am very sorry, 
Madan, (replied the poor woman) it is not in 
my power; I could not make one of them in 
a day if I bad nothing else to do, and you 
know I have a family to provide for: indeed 
‘sa sae she) though I dare say the Schools of 


ndustry are of great benefit to some, yet you 
can have no idea, Madam, how much harm 
they do by underworking poor people; be- 


————— 
do the work at a price by which no one eise 
can live.’ To this the lady made no other’ 
answer than that ‘as she could get her 
work done at that price, she should give no 
more.” Mrs. Thomson hesitated for a short 
time, but necessity at last prevailed and she 


‘accepted the terms. Being placed along with 


the work intended for Mrs. Thomson, I be- 
came her property. 

In the tamily I was now in it would have 
been impossible for a stranger to have dis- 
covered the want and poverty that existed ; 
every thing was so clean, the poor woman 


| and her children so neat, that nothing about 


them bore the appearance of distress. Yet it 
really did exist, and to an extent far beyond’ 
the squalid wretchedness visible in the cot- 
tages of the professedly povr. Mrs. Thomson 
had been a widow little more than a year, 
and during that time had, by the most per- 
severing industry, and under the greatest 
privations, obtaincd a bare subsistence for 
herself and family; but now that the price 
of work was so much reduced by the Schools 
of Industry, she, notwithstanding all her 
exertions, found it impossible to obtain a 
living. The result was, the seizure of her 
small property, and the consignment of her- 
self and family to the parish workhouse. 

My identity now became a matter. of dis- 
pute between an old lady and her servant. 
Betty had picked me up at the sill of a 
baker’s door, where she had been to express 
her mistress’s anger, at spoiling the last 
baking, and having brought me in triumph 
home, she, with all the tamiliarity of a, fa- 
vourite, presented me as the very. Needle 
that her mistress had tae night before dropped 
upon the carpet. The good old lady was 
greatly rejoiced at the restorafion of her 
valued property, attaching importance to 
every thing she had long possessed. Her 
faith, however, was a little stagsered when 
she heard where I had been picked up; 
but Betty persisted that she should have 
known the Needle among a thousand, and 
besides, brought in so many instances of 
this kind of miracle, that her mistress, 
whose temper was the more yielding of the 
two, at last gave up the point, and I was 
deposited, as a recovered treasure, in my 

resent comfortable siteation, from whence 
There been able to recount my adventures. 
Next morning I was compelied to listen 
to some impertinent remarks from the 
housemaid, who declared that her mistress 
and Betty must both be mad, for they had 
aimost spoiled a good Brusse!s carpet with 
dropping candle-grease over it in looking for 
a good-for-nothing Needle. After breakfast, 
Betty went out as usual to execute commis- 
sions and: to collect news. When she re- 
turned, her mistress saw by her manner that 
she had something to communicate. ‘ Oh, 
Madam! (cried Betty) you will he so surprised 
and so sorry: You know the widow Thom- 
son, whose children we used to notice for 
being so well behaved: well, Ma’am, their 
goods are all taken and themselves are going 
to the workhonse. Every body is shocked, 
for as she made no complaint it was never 
imagined how much they had suffered. = 
do you know, Ma’am, it is all owing to work- 
ing cheap: they say the Schools of Industry 
ruin poor people by under-working them. 
Now gentlefolks sbonld consider. that they 
get nothing by this attempt at saving, me 
they have their work done for little it is made 
up in poor’s rate, as it brings so mauy to the 





cause, being supported, they can afford to 





parish, Now why don't they employ the 
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children some other way, or if they must do 








this kind of work, let them do it at a price 
which others may get a living, and then it 
would not do so much harm, It would then 
be a charity, not a saving to those who after 
they have subscribed contrive to be repaid 
having tseir work done at half price.” 
My good mistress was indeed shocked at this 
representation, and the instance before her 
oved it but too true ; but her feelings did 
notevaporate in words, for after sending some 
resent relief to the Widow Thomson, she 
set off to-visit her acquaintance, in the hope 
of persuading them to forego this mischievous 
practice of false economy. ’ 
When she returned, “* I don’t know how it 
is (said she to Betty) but I cannot persuade 
any one to be of our opinion; they all persist 
in calling it a charity to employ those who 
work the cheapest. However, I have thought 
of a plan for the widow, and one that I dare 
say she will like. You recollect, Betty, good 
old Mrs. Truman, who has kept the Day 
school for so many years; I have just heard 
that she has come to considerable property, 
and as it is probable she will give up her 
school, it occurred to me that this might be- 
come an establishment for the widow.” Betty 
received this intélligence with much surprise; 
bat the only drawback was, that the intelli- 
gence and the plan had not originated with 
herself’; for of news she was scarcely less a 
monopolizer than of schemes aud plans. She 
however had the satisfaction of taking an 
active part in bringing about so desirable an 
end, most of all in being the bearer of good 
tidings, and in carrying the grateful acknow- 
Jedgmeuts of Mrs. Thomson to her mistress. 
Having no: more adventures to relate, I 
must come to a.conclusion.. My benevolent 
mistress. had been what is called a great 
worker; but the view she now teok of the 
subject brought her to conclude that lady 
sempstresses might be sometimes out of their 
place, more especially at an advanced period 
of life. I may theretore consider myself at 
rest, and, like a trophy of old, hung up in 
honour of its former exploits, repose upon 
my laurels. 





; GREENLAND. 

The Rev. M. Kleinschmidt, missionary in 
the Danish Colony of Lichtenau, on the west 
coast of Greenland, in a letter of 17th July 
1821, mentions the following particulars. 

“On the 3d of July, accompanied by the 
assistants, Benjamin, Sam, and Frederick, 
with two Greenland women’s boats, I set out | 


on an expedition, from which I returned | > 


yesterday. On. this visit-to, the South I not 
only reached the extreme point of the conti- 
nent,.but penetrated a good day’s journey 
farther alang the Eastern coast. On the way 
to the island of Staatenhuk, which lies before 
the point of land or cape, I met with many 
heathens, who listened with great attention 
to what I said to them of their eternal salva- 
tion. On one occasion I had above three 
hundred hearers. These formed the first 
troop that I met with: they had twenty-four 
tents, aud we may reckon at least fifteen 
persons.to a tent. According to their ac- 


counts and my subsequent observations, the 
number of heathens dwelling in these parts 
may be about five. hundred. 

“* Most of this society, namely, the inhabi- 
tants of fourteen. tents, accompanied me in 
their boats to their dwelling-place, near 


number reside. This country is called Nark- 
samio, i.e. dwelling in a flat country. They 
soon condueted me, and as it were in pro- 
cession, to a. remarkably beautiful green spot 
in a peninsula, which has on the two sides 
bays appa each other, which might serve 
as harbours; and they shewed me a place 
where we might build a house. 


[The natives are represented as being very 
anxious for a Tissionary settlement. The 
letter proceeds, | 

‘¢ I will now add some short remarks col- 
lected from inquiries and from my own 
observations. This extensive flat country, 
Narksamio, whichis nearly the extreme point 
of the Continent, and trom which Staatenhuk 
is divided as a large island, by a natrow 
sound leading to the east side, is in every 
respect very beautiful, and as it were marked 
ont by nature as well for a European settle- 
ment as for habitations for the Greenlanders. 
The sea there is never frozen up; there is 
always an opportunity of obtaining subsis- 
tence, as wellin winter as in summer ; an 
the inhabitants need never suffer want. The 
drift ice seems to come and go according to 
the wind, as at Lichtenau. In winter there 
is no floating ice; it does not come till the 
spring. This spot would also be preferable 
to any other on the coast, because inhabi- 
tants of the east side would undoubtedly re- 
move to it. Some of them, as I was told, 
passed a winter there a few years ago, and 
said they wished to be converted, but could 
not, because they had no teacher. One of 
these Eastlanders who had remained behind, 
soon made himself known to me, and gave 
me the same assurance both for himself and 
his countrymen, I had a great deal of con- 
versation.with him respecting the east side ; 
and when I asked him how long a voyage it 
was to reach their dwelling-places, he re- 
plied, ‘‘O, you must go ou a whole year 
before you meet with people ; but great num- 
bers live there,” 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES AND MODERN 
FRENCH MODESTY. 

Iv'a Memoire read at the last public sitting 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, &c. at Paris, 
hy M. Jomard, concerning the antiquities of 
Nubia, the author, who is a member of the 
Egyptian committee, and the editor of the 
great work published by that committee, 
maintains that no discoveries have been 
made on the Nile except by Frenchmen! ! 


LITERATURE IN FRANCE, 

Oxt of our letters from Paris takes the 
following view of the current literature in 
that capital. . 
That portion of the public whose chief 
amusement is Novel reading (and it appears 
to be a very considerable portion) is now 
entirely supplied by the productions of the . 
English and German press. ‘The works of , 
the prolific Augustus La Fontaine have long 
been the delight of the fuirer half of the 
public. But for the last year or two the 
author of Waverley has been the favourite of 
the novel readers in France; two or three 
translators set to work as soon as a new 
Scotch novel is announced; and the book- 
sellers invariably affirm that the last work 
is the best of all. Some journalists of classic 
taste endeavour to impede the torrent, by 
constantly reiterating that the author of 
Waverley is one of the romantic school, But 
in sp:te of the respect which is entertained 
for classical principles in France, and in 
spite of the nationality of the French, 
which leads them to deny all merit to any: 
thing produced in foreign countries, parti- 
cularly in England, the Scotch novels are 
eagerly read and speedily converted into 
dramatic pieces.—The French begin now 
to take greater interest in foreign literature 
than they have hitherto done; numerous 
translations are published, and a translat- 
ing society has even been established, and 
invested with funds by some of the distin- 
guished patrons of literature in France. 
Still, however, it is doubtful whether any 
great advantage will arise from this Society, 
except, a the occasional translation 
of useful foreign works, the publication of 
which no bookseller would undertake, from 
being unable to appreciate their merit. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
POETICAL SKETCHES. 


Third Series. —Sketch the Second. 
GLADESMUIR. 


* There is no home like the home of our infancy, no 
remembrances like those of our youth; the old trees 
whose topmost boughs we have climbed, the hedge 
containing that prize a bird’s nest, the fairy tale we 
heard by the fireside, are things of deep and serious 
interest in maturity. The heart; crushed or hardened 
hy its intercourse with the world, turns with affectionate 
delight to its early dreams. How I pity those whose 
childhood has been unhappy! to them one of the 
sweetest springs of feeling has been utterly denied, the 





He asserts that the Egyptian Institute, 
established there by Buonaparte, saw every 
thing, and if by chance any object escaped 


the notice of that learned body, it has been 


M. Jomard has taken under his patronage, 
and whose narrative he is publishinz. He 
has rung every possible change on this 
theme iu the Moniteur, in the Revue Ency- 
clopedique, in the Society of Geography, and 
in the Academy of [uscriptions.. In his 
last memoire, he moreover sought to prove, 
by a comparison of the monuments of the 
Upper and Lower Nile, that architecture and 
sculpture were not, a3 has been supposed, 
transferred from Ethiopia to Egypt, but that, 





Staatenhuk, where, 


indeed, the greater 


on the contrary, they advanced up the Nile, 


subsequently observed by M. Caillaud,whom | 


most green and beautiful part of life laid waste. But 
to these whose spring has been what spring should ever 
be, fresh, buoyant, and xladsome, whose cup has not 
been poisoned at the first draught, how delicious is re- 
collection! they truly know the pleasures of memory.”’ 


j- = = + © + There is not 
| A valley of more quiet happiness, 
Bosomed in greener trees, or with ariver _ [hills 
Clearer than thine, Gladesmuir! There are huge 
| Like barriers by thy side, where the tall pine 
| Stands stately as a warrior in his prime, 
| Mixed with low gnarled oaks, whose yellow leaves 
' Are bound with ruby tendrils, emerald shoots, 
| And the wild blossoms of the honeyuncsie ; 
And even more impervious grows the brier, 
Covered with thorns and roses, mingled like 
Pleasures and pains, but shedding richly forth 
Its fragrance on the air; and by its side 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








The wilding breom as sweet, which gracefully 
Flings its long tresses like a maiden’s hair 
Waving in yéllow beauty. . The red deer 
Grouches in safety in its secret lair ; 
ire, bird’s-eye, and blue violets 
Mix with white daisies in the grass beneath ; 
And in the boughs aboye the woodlark builds, 
And makes sweet music to the morning ; while 
All day the stock-dove’s melancholy notes 
Wail plaintively—the only sounds beside 
The hum of the wild bees around some trunk 
Of an old moss-clad oak, in which is reared 
Their honey palace. Where the forest ends, 
Stretches a wide brown heath, till the blue sky 
Becomes its boundary ; there the only growth 
Are straggling thickets of the white-flowered thorn 
And yellow furze; beyond are the grass-fields, 
And. of yet fresher verdure the young wheat ;— 
These border the village, The bright river 
like an arrow by, buoyant as youth 
joicing in its strength. On the left side, 
Half hidden by the aged trees that time 
Has spared as honouring their sanctity, 
The aid grey church is seen : its mossy walls 
And ivy-covered windows tell how long 
It has been sacred. There is a lone path 
Winding beside yon hill: no neighb’ring height 
€ommands so wide a view ; the ancient spire, 
‘The cottaves, their gardens, and the heath, 
Spread far beyond, are in the prospect seen 
By glimpses as the green wood screen gives way. 
One is now tracing it, who gazes round 
As each Jook were bigs last. The anxious gasp 
‘That drinks the air as every breath brought health ; 
The hurried step, yet lingering at times, 
As fearful all it felt were but a dream— 
How much they tell of deep and inward feeling ! 
"That stranger is worn down with toil and pain, 
His sinewy frame is wasted, and his brow 
Is darkened with long suffering; yet he is 
Oh more than happy !—he has reached his home, 
And Ronan is a wanderer no more. 
How often in that fair romantic land 
Where he had been a soldier, he had turned 
From the rich groves of Spain, to think upon 
‘The oak and pine ; turned from the spicy air, 
To sicken for his own fresh mountain breeze ; 
And loved the night, for then familiar things, 
The moon And stars, were visible, and looked 
As they had always done, and shed sweet tears 
To think that he might see them shine again 
Over his own Gladesmuir ! That silver moon, 
In all her perfect beauty, is now rising ; 
The purple billows of the west have yet 
A shadowy glory ; all beside is calm, 
And tender and serene—a quiet light, 
Which suited well the melancholy joy 
Of Ronap’s heart, At every step the light 
Played o'er some old remembrance ; now the ray 
Dimpled the crystal river ; now the church 
Had all its w glittering from beneath 
The curtaining ivy. Near and more near he drew— 
His heart beat quick, for the nexc step will be 
Upon his father’s threshold! But he paused — 
He heard a sweet and sacred sound—they joined 
In the accustomed psalm, and then they said 
The words of God, and, last of alt, a prayer- 
More solemn and more touching. He could hear 
Eow sobs a8 it was uttered. They did pray 
Mis safety, his return, his happiness ; 
And éfé they ended he was in their arms! 
The wind rosé up, and o'er the calm blue sky 
Phe tetnpest gathered, dnd the heavy rain 
Lage: casement ; but they press'd them round 
e hearth, and sat Ronatp spoke 
Of the fiercé battle ; and all answered him 
With wonder, and with telling how they wept 
During etice, how they numbered o'er 
The days for his returii. ‘allowed shrine 


Of the heart’s intercourse, our own fireside! 

I do remember in my early youth 

I parted from its circle ; how I pined 

With happy recollections, they to me 

Were sickness and deep sorrow ; how I thought 

Of the strange tale, the laugh, the gentle smile 

Breathing of love, that wiled the night away. 

The hour of absence past, I was again 

With those who loved me. What a beauty dwelt 

In each accustomed face ! what: music hung 

On each familiar voice! We circledin 

Our-meeting ring of happiness. If e’er 

This life has bliss, I knew and felt it then !— 

But there was one RONALD remembered not, 

Yet ‘twas a creature beautiful as Hope, 

With eyes blue’as the harebell when the dew 

Sparkles upon its azure leaves; a cheek 

Fresh as a mountain-rose, but delicate 

As rainbow colours, and as changeful too. 

“The orphan ELLEN, have you then forgot 

Your laughing playmate?” RoNnALp would have 
clasp'd 

The maiden to his heart, but she shrank back ; 

A crimson blush and tearful lids belied 

Her light tone, as she bade him not forget 

So soon his former friends. But the next morn 

Were other tears than those sweet ones that come 

Of the full heart’s o’erflowings. He was given, 

The loved, the wanderer, to their prayers at last ; 

But he was now so changed; there was no trace 

Left of his former self ; the glow of health, 

Of youth, was gone, and in his sallow cheek 

And faded eye decay sat visible ;— 

All felt that he was sinking to the grave. 

He wandered like a ghost around; would lean, 

For hours, and watch the river, or would lie 

Beneath some aged tree, and hear the birds 

Singing so cheerfully, ahd with faint step 

Would sometimes try the mountainside. He loved 

To look upon the setting sun, and mark 

The twilight’s dim approach. He said he was 

Most happy that all thro’ his life one wish 

Had still been present on his soul—the wish: 

That -he might breathe his native air again ;— 

That prayer was granted, for he died at home. 

One wept for him when other eyes were dry, 

Treasured his name in silence and in tears, 

Till her young heart’s impassioned solitude 

Was filled but with his image. She had soothed 

And watched his last few hours—but he was gone ! 

The grave to her was now the goal of hope : 

She pass’d, but gently as the rose-leaves fall 

Scattered by the spring gales. Two months had fled 

Since Ronatp died; they threw the summer 
flowers 

Upon his sod, and ere those leaves were tinged 

With autumn’s yellow colours, they were twined 

For the poor ELLEN’s death-wreaths! - - - - 

—They made her grave by RonALD’s. 





LONDON IN MINIATURE.—SIX SONNETS, 





shire. 





To my Cousin at —— Hall, 


I. 

Dear Coz,—you write—* I much desire to know 
More of this London, which they vaunt so much, 
And beg, at leisure, you will lightly touch * 

Upon it with your glowing pencil.” —So [best 

You're pleased to express yourself. "Twere for the 
You came to see; but then,—aye here, you say, 
“ The people there are all so wicked :” pray 

Do you forget I live there with the rest ? Fright : 

But what a theme! you've posed me, Coz, down- 
Stay,—now I have it ;—give your fi swing, 

Find out the nearest anthill, and your sight 
To aid, ’twere well a microscope to bring ; 

Look close;—nay man, ne’er mind a passing bite, 








Where is.enjoyment found without a sting! 
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II. 
D’ye mark that low and heavy looking range 

Of building ?—’tis the Palace of the King; 

And there, hard by, is where th’ Italians sing ; 
That ?—oh the Strand, and that is Ex’ter change. 
But look this way again ;—St. James's Park 

“Is in your eye;”’ and there runs “ Father 

Thames;”’ 

La! o’ my life, how that large building flames, 
What uproar,—now the roof falls,—all is dark,— 
In ruin !—there’s the House of Lords,—and there, 

Conjoined, the Commons,—where they talk, you 

know ; 
Westminster Abbey, this,;—nay, how you stare, 

’Tis but “ The Statue” in Hyde Park, by now 


Forgot ; this Piccadilly,—have a care, [low, 
You'll knock down “ Bullock’s”’ if you stoop so 
Ill. 


That is the * West End;”’ now then for the East: 
This lengthy pile is where mad folks are pent ; 
Here stands St. Paul’s, and there the Monu- 

ment ; 

The “ London Tavern” here, where people feast ; 

That with the cellar on its roof, they call 
“The Mansion House,” ’tis there the “ Lord 

Mayors live :”’ 

This is the Stock Exchange, where men contrive 
To lose their money; there is ** London Wall,” 
So called, though wall there is not ; that large place 

Is named, par excellence, * The Bank.” Nowtake 
A glance all down the River, there you trace 

Britain’s true source of greatness, and the stake 
She has upon the waters ;—is her case 

So bad, think you, that her foundations shake ? 

IV. 

Look! look! that thing which hurries on so fast ! 
I know it well, a little Politician, 

Brimful of nothing ; here a * great”’ Physicians 
In his new vehicle goes dashing past 5 
There trudge two Lawyers’ Clerks,with purple bags; 

A Sinecurist that, so widely. yawning,— 

His sal’ry is not due ’till Thursday morning ; 
The thing he justled deals in glass and rags. 

You see one hold another by his coat, 

“ Good Fellow ” is his only definition ; 

That all in black, as people say, “ has-wrote 
A book ;”’ this signed the Radicai petition ; 

And there, from alt the bustle far remote, 

A Poet walks,—oh, pity his condition ! 


Vv. 

That street is called Cheapside, because the things 
There sold transcend all London in their prices; 
And this one so confined, that board on high says 

Goes by the name of “ Broad ;”’ its winding brings 


. | Direct to one, down which but very few 


Would venture, “ Noble;”’ that which seems 
just falling, 

By the most signal aptness for miscalling, 
Has freshly painted at yon corner, “ New;” 
Here house on house tower up with plebeian pride, 

And there at once precipitate descending, 
Seem anxious their decrepitude to hide ;— 

This narrow way, so obstinately bending, 
Appears as if all ingress it defied; ; 

And here they twist, as without aim or ending. 


VI. 

Rest for the present here, and lend awhile 
Your ear, dear Coz. At your request I’ve shown 
This great town up “in small,” and freely own 

In somewhat of a satirizing style. 

Now then for Judgment : If there be one spot 
Where Folly, Ignorance; and Vice abound, 
Where Sin a indigenous to the ground, 

London! upon thy name appears the blot. 
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But: If ’tis no mean excellence to be 

Of other Nations the acknowledged light ; 
If unrestrained, unceasing Charity, 

Is pleasing even to the Holiest sight, 
And noble deeds bespeak nobility— 

To call thee “* Great and Good,” London, is but 

thy right ! Bera. 
ee eens se. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
VISIT TO FONTHILL. 
[Fourth Paper.} 

In our third notice of this sumptuous abode, 
we entered into some of its ornamental de- 
tails, and left off deep in buhl, ebony, seve 
[quasi sevre, ]crystal,Tazzas,Mandavins, quilts, 
and caskets. Nor can we yet.tear ourselves 
from these fine things. No. 54,.in the fifth 
(lay’s sale, is justly styled “a magnificent 
Table of Pietre Comesse:” It has an oval 
centre of mammillated oriental onyx, sur- 
rounded with jaspers and breccia, and the 
outer rim consisting of various marbles in a 
beautiful and bold arabesque. It was for- 
merly in the Palace Borghese. Italy is the 
mart for such commodities ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that among all our skilful mecha- 
nical processes, the art of cutting and po- 
lishing tables of this sort is not so perfectly 
practised here as in that country. The ex- 
pee of forming a Mosaic of hard materials 
n England would be prodigious. An Onyx 
Cup (No. 41, 8th day,) exquisitely sculptured 
and richly jewelled, deserves a particular 
examination, for the beauty of its forms and 
the appropriateness of its tortoise feet. Itis 
surmounted by a little golden figure, Minerva, 
whose sliiéld- is composed of a large ruby. 
Among the other elegancies of Fonthill are 
maby superbly-mounted NautilusShells. One 
of these (No. 52, 8th day,) is very large, and 
the surface it offered fur the taste and in- 
genuity of art, has been exquisitely filled by 
an engraving by Hilliken,—the subject, the 
Triumph of Neptune and Amphitrife. The 
embossing, chasing, and minute finish of the 
whole of this design, render it one of the 
most precious curiosities of the place. No.90, 
same day, is-a fine group of Youth and Age, 
in ivory, by Fiamingo; the character of both 
periods well expressed. On the ensuing day 
(the 9th,) No. 56, is a Triple Jewel Cabinet 
of opaque amber, with transparent panels 
of the same material. This very uncommon 
Work is stated to have been made for a Prin- 
cess of Bavaria, in 1655. It is strangely 
farved, in sacred, legendary, and profane 





story, and the compartments are marked out- 


or divided by cameos of white amber, of 
which also are made a number of miniature 
figures of the Romish saints. These per- 
sonages are, as in our old grotesque churches, 
intermingled with monkeys at the corners, 
lions with rings in their months, and other 
monsters, We have never read any good ac- 
count of this species of ornament either in 
architecture or in articles.of furniture. The 
jatimate mixture of the most sacred and the 
Most burlesque, not to say the most out- 
fageously indecent representations, might 
ord much for an entertaining essay, which, 

if ably written, would not only throw astrong 
light upon the feelings and manners of bye- 
one ages, but furnish an intelligent view of 
© operations of the himan mind ; of the 
conflict between barbarism aud civilization, 
ba Pet powers were equally balanced ; 
Srossnesses as well as refinements 
introduced by Christianity ; and of that phe- 





nomenon of intellect which in actéd mys- 
teries, in convents, in cathedrals, and in the 
business of life, united every thing that was 
holy and adorable, with every thing that was 
obscene and detestable. 

Besides these considerations, suggested to 
us by the Holbein Cabinet, the Amber Cabi- 
net, the Hungarian Topaz Vase, and other 
rarities which we have described in our pa- 
pers; many of the valuables at Fonthill acquire 
an additional ralue, trom the enlarged view 
which they give of the state of the Fine Arts 
in the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th, and part of 
the 19th centuries. We here see how the 
talents of great Artists were often employed. 
In our times pictures and statues only are 
deemed deserving of the hand of Genius. A 
medern Artist would probably throw a teacup 
or a nautilus-shell at his patron’s head, or at 
least let them fall (in astonishment) and break 
at his feet, if he were asked to exercise his 
ingenuity in painting them: In fact, such 
productions have been degraded from their 
station; and the successors of the famous 
chasers, designers, carvers, embossers, of 
former times, have sunk into a mechanical 
class. Under such a change, it is not a little 
striking to contemplate the minute and pain- 
tnl labonrs of those worthies whose fortunes 
flourished and whose immortality was achiev- 
ed on the handles of vases and the embellish- 
ments of tankards. A multitude of their most 
remarkable performances are comprised in 
the collection at Fonthill, and may be very 
advantageously studied as works of fertile 
invention, high fancy, rich taste, and extra- 
ordinary execution. 

From them the spectator taens to other 
articles of like curiosity, but contrasting 
forcibly with what has attracted attention 
in them. We allude to such specimens of 
Eastern manufactory as sea-green bottles, 
pink jars, Japan basons, Sc. and especially 
a Chinese Sceptre, with the god Tongtongsok 
and the eight Tchin; a figure of the Japanese 
Idol Amida, above two feet in height, and 
not heavier than a small stick of sealing-wax ; 
another Chinese Sceptre of jad, a present 
from Keen Long to George ut.; and the 
mountings of the King of Candy’s Sword ! ! 

Among the interesting relics of note, from 
their being associated with celebrated per- 
sons or events, we may specify six Armed 
Chairs from Cardinal Wolsey’s palace at 
Esher. .They are of solid ebony, of a square 
shape, large, carved, and massive, They 
move on castors, A water-colour Miniature 
of Louis xu. at his devotions. A Bottle of 
pale sea-green Oriental China, which be- 
longed to the Queen of Sicily, the friend of 
Petrarch, and the earliest known specimen 
of porcelain introduced from China into 
Europe. A silver gilt Cup and Cover, a most 
elaborate example of masterly chasing by 
Roemer, about the year 1580 (No. 48, 5th 
day.) A Greek metal Shrine brought from 
Palestine by St. Louis, and part of the spolia- 
tion of the church at St. Denys during the 
French Revolution. An Ebony 
architectural design by Bernini the sculptor 
(No. 63, 9th day.) And among the plate, 
various dishes, &c. which have belonged to 
British monarchs. 

These particulars will afford our distant 
readers some idea of the nature of the exhi- 
bition and splendid furniture at Fonthill Ab- 
bey. When the sale takes place, we shall 
probably resume the subject in another short 
notice ; and in the meantime congratulate all 
those to whom we wish well, on not having to 


Cabinet of 


reside in saperbly decorated palaces, on en- 
joying comfort withott show, and being able 
to taste the elegant Inxtries of life (if fortune 
has so blessed them) without the cumber of 
bawbles and toys. Fonthill Abbey possesses 
a library of more worth than all its wealth 
from gold and diamond mines ;—the grounds 
are truly magnificent, (as a proof of their 
variety we may mention that the cultivated 
heaths alone amount to more than fift 
species ;) and when the Chapel is finislied, 
the entire building will certainly be oné of 
the most superb, if not one of the most con- 
venient private mansions in the world. 





THE KINGS?’ VISIT. 
London, 8th July, 1822. 

Sir —In perusing some old letters in the hand- 
writing of a very near relative, who was an Offi- 
cer of the Juno frigate when the late King and 
Family were on a visit to Weymouth in 1792, 
[ discovered one, in which the following account 
is given of the Royal Party 5 and as I think that 
it cannot but excite interest, I feel pleasure in 
giving it to the sorld through the medium of 
your respectable Journal. 

I am Sir, your humble Servant, W.M.R.* 


* Juno, Weymouth Road, 21st Sept. 1792. 

“© Dear Shortly after our arrival here 
to attend their Majesties and Family, I did 
myself the pleasure of dropping a few lines to 
Mr. G—_, and, with what time I could spare, 
gave him a hasty sketch of what had tran- 
spired with respect to the visits.of the Royal 
Family, and their condescending behaviour 
on board the Juno. In addition to that, I can 
only say that we now.have had them on 
board seven times, aud the barges are at 
present on shore waiting for them; and it is 
my firm opinion, if ever there was a picture 
of trne domestic happiness, it certainly is.in 
this Royal Family. They appear happy them- 
selves, and make every one happy around 
them ; and as for wind, rough sea, or weather, 
they are perfect sailors, and do not betray the 
least emotion of fear, alfhough at times we 
have been under close reefed topsails. Last 
Saturday they went by land to Lulworth 
Castle, about sixteen miles from hence, and 
at noon embarked on board the Juno, The 
Princess Royal accompanied them for the 
first time ; she became sick, but the King ad- 
vised her to take a glass of Captain Hood's 
Madeira, which appeared to do her good. ‘The 
King was afterwards pleased to say, that he 
was sure Captain Hood’s wine would recover 
her if any thing would. 

“They always dine openly.on the quarter- 
deck, and are by no, means flinchers at the 
knife and fork. The weather being fine on 
the 15th, towards the evening, as the band 
were playing a lively tune, the Princesses 
Elizabeth and ,Mary began to jig about, 
which brought on a general dance, and the 
couples were as follow: 

“King and Lady Chatham—Lady Paulet 
(wearing a gold-laced hat of one of ont panes 
gentlemen) and the Queen—Colonel Golds- 
worthy and Princess Royal—Lord Chatham 
and Princess Augusta—Colonel Garth and 
Princess Mary—Major Price and Princess 
Amelia—Captain Grindal and Lady Harcourt 
—Lord Paulet and Princess Sophia—Captain 
Salisbury and Princess Elizabeth—Sir Harry 
Burrard and Lady Mary Howe. 











* This letter may recall a oor Rpg arc 
interest at a period when our Kipg’s ote jo 
visit to Scotland has excitéd so muc —Ed, 
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. They danced ‘The Nymph’ and ‘ Nancy 
Dawson’ twice over, and fairly tired the 
band, and then had a game of Romps for 
some minutes round the quarter-deck ladder. 
The King requires no kind of ceremony, and 
has forbid the standard being hoisted while 
he is on board, except a strange ship of war 
comes in sight. He is remarkably inquisitive, 
and scarcely any thing escapes his notice. 
I ain stationed by the Captain to attend sig- 
nals, which leads me immediately by the 
King’s person. He has got my name s0 pat, 
that I scarce hoist a flag of any kind, but he 
comes up and says, ‘ Well, Mr. ——, what 
signal are youn now making to the flect ?’— 
and has asked me many questions concerning 
_ the ship. 

** You doubtless have heard by the Papers 
of his gencrous behavionr at Dorchester 
Gaol—I mean his paying a debt of 2201., and 
releasing an aged man who had been con- 
fined seven years. What can show a greater 
desire of relieving distress than such an in- 
stance of goodness! You sce by the scroll 
of my writing what a harry I am in, and was 
full as much so when I wrote to Mr. G —. 
We are all hands kept in a perfect bustle ;— 
but I mast conclude, for I perceive the boats 
are now within two hundred yards of the 
ship. The wind blows hard, but nothing 
stops them when their minds are bent. 

I remain your’s intaly, 
Vv. M. 


R.” 





WINE AND WALNUTS; 
or, 
AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 


By a Cockney Greybeanl.—Chap. XI. concluded. 


PROPHECY OF FAMINE. 

“Here is the ap thing,”’ said the Coun- 
sellor, as my’ man delivered him the packet 
containing the Ghost story, and returned the 
key—‘‘ But, Sam, where is the note ?—did 
not my grand-daughter give you another 
paper ?”—“ No, Sir, that is all I received.” 
—** Well,well—thank you,Sam. O, you care- 
less puss!’ said the Counsellor inwardly. 
as he wiped his spectacles, “ [’li trim you 
for this, you dear little monkey! Well, but 
never mind, I can recollect the contents. 
You must know there was a note accompany- 
ing the dialogue, which ran thus: 

*** Would it not be amusing if some one 
of our poking F°.S.A. in a rummaging tit 
amoung the litter of antiquity, wonld pull out 
and lay aside such foreboding scraps as have 
from time to time appeared, touching the in- 
crease of London. How long is it since our 
grave forefathers ’gan shake their wise nod- 
dies, and first exclaim, * The head is growing too 
big for the body!’ 

*** Mercy on us!’ quoth one, ‘there will 
be none left to till the soil !"—* Yea,’ quoth 
another, ‘ as‘ the caput enlargeth, so the ab- 
domeu increaseth ; and unless some wise law 
be made to keep good folks in their owt 
shires, London must eat the country clean 
up; and the English, of all God’s good crea- 
tures, would be the last contented to starve !’ 

“«Thiee centuries have passed, and the 
metropolitan pumpkin has been enlarging all 
the while—is growing bigger and bigger sti!!, 
to a-matter of fifty or sixty miles roand— 
Mercy on us! Yet 

The ground is tilled, 
And bellies filled. 
“**This would appear maryellously strange, | 


mayhap, to the ghost of some one of our 
thrifty progenitors, could he walk at mid- 
night, as in'‘times of yore, and take half an 
hour’s comfortable conversation with some 
tidy old Nuose, just as she had swept up her 
hearth, thrown up the thrice-sifted cinders, 
pat on a few round coals, and about to 
take her dish of tea. Let us fancy such 
a téle-a-léte.” 


NURSE GODFREY AND THE ALDERMAN’S GHOST. 
Nurse. As sure as a gun (talking to herself’) 
there it is again! one—two—three knocks 
at the chamber-door. Mercy on us, who be 
there ?—Chest. Don’t be alarmed, I em an 
apparition.—N, In the name of God, what do 
you want here?—G. Nothing particular, good 
woman.—N, So, so—I thought you might 
have come for old master, but he be much 
better, and in a comfortabie sleep.—G. What 
part of London is this? —N. Hey-day! you a 
ghost, and not know!—G, [have been dead a 
matter of two hundred years.—N. Bless my 
heart, where can I have laid my eyes? (spec- 
tacles.)—G. There they be, good woman, on 
the Bible.—N,. La, so they be!—I do think 
I shall lose my nose next. Well (putting them 
on,) now I can see you—Upon my word, a 
comely-looking old gentleman!—G. No re- 
marks, good woman.—N. Nay, a cat may 
look ata king. Pray was it you who gave 
three knocks at the back of master’s bed this 
night week ?- G. No.—N, It might be yes- 
terday se’nnight, for time goes 1 know not 
how with me a-night, now-a-days.—G. I never 
knock.—N. What a humph twank (to herselt.) 
O, then T might be mistaken. Was it you, 
then, who dragged the chain up and down 
about a month ago?—G. I do not drag a 
chain.—N. I hope no offence ; perhaps you 
signify by a scratch.—G. I am no scratcher, 
but L wore a chain some years.—N. I am 
concerned to hear you say so. What you 
lived in the Papishes times of bleody Mury then? 
—G. I wore a chain—I was an alderman.— 
N. Good Lord! Will your worship be seated ? 
(wiping a chair with her apron.)—G. Appa- 
ritions never sit.—N, True, your worship, so 
I’ve heard my poor husband say, God rest 
his bones.—G, Is your husband a spirit ?— 
N. I hope so, your worship, but he never 
walks, though he’vye been dead thirty-three 
years come Candlemas next.—G. AndI died 
on St. Barnaby.—N. Only think o’ that! 
Barnaby bright, 

The longest day and the shortest night.— 
G. Even so.—N. What, then your worship 
remembers what passed two hundred years 
agone!— G, Ido.— N. If it would not be making 
too tree, I would ask a question or so.—G. Of 
what ?—N. First and foremost then, can your 
Worship tell me what were a murse’s parqui- 
sites attending a corpse ?—[The Ghost shook 
his head.J—That goes for No, I reckon.— 
G. Yes, it meaus No.—N. I thought as mach, 
I shrewdly suspect your worship was no 
conjuror when in the land of the living ?—[The 
Ghost shook his head again.J—I believe it 
be so with your aldermen now-a-days.—[The 
Ghost nedded his head.]—That stands for 
Yes, I warrant me—Weli, that be honest.— 
G. T have asked what part of London is this ? 
—N. I ask your worship’s: pardon—so you 
did—it is Marrybone.—C, What, has London 
come to this!—N. Aye, and farther too—it 
has grown three times as big as ’twere iu my 








memoty.—G, And fall of souls?—N. Aye, 


‘your worship—thick as three in a bed.— 


G. What is your age?—N. Mayhap your 
worship may guess,.—G. I never was much of 





a guesser.—N. Excuse me, he—he—he!— 
you be the daftest apparition I ever met 
with. Why, I be eighty-four come old Lady. 
day.—G, And If died eighty-six, and lived 
sixty-eight in one parish—N. Deary me! 
lud sous a day! and hardly marked with thé 
crow’s foot !—G. I led an easy life-—N. No 
doubt, your worship—trast you aldermen for 
that, as old master says.—G. As old master 
says! (with a loud voice.)—N. Hush! hist! 
or you'll wake the Commodore all in a fright, 
and then he’ll swear like a trooper.—G. And 
died worth ten thousand pounds.—N. Rabbit 
me, if I did not guess as much !—G. How should 
you know how much?—N. Bless your worship, 
you don’t take me; I meant you would tell 
what you were worth.--G. How so?—N, Be- 
cause I’veHeard you cannot sit five minutes 
with a righ ¢itizen but he outs with it— 
G. It was not half enough — N. Mayhap you 
did not know when you had enough.—G, I 
loved money.—N. And pray may I be so 
bold—what brought your worship here at 
this time o’ night?—G. To ask what is the 
extent of London—what its population.— 
N. And I have told you.—G,. You'll all be 
starved !—N. Starved! Merey onus! Why, 
your worship, I heard my grandfather say 
the selfsame thing when I was a maid—and 
his father said the same before him.—G. The 
towa is too big—the head is too large for the 
body.—N. Marry come up !—what business 
is that of your worship’s?—G. I foretold it 
two hundred years ago.—N, I warrant me 
your worship’s ungodly gut did not go a- 
begging.—G. I fed well—I slept well.— 
N. Why then, your worship, what have you 
to make a rout about ?—G. The public good. 
—N. I see no good, for my part,.in your 
coming to tell us we shall all be starved.— 
—G. What is the price of a grass-fed oxt— 
N. He—he—he! I don’t know where you'll 
find such a thing now-a-days !—G. [Whistled.] 
What, O! TI have you there—what, oxen are 
extinct?—N, You are out for once, your 
worship.— G. Out, good woman ?—N. Yes, 
out !—Oxen have left off eating grass, that’s 
all!—G. What will an ox fetchr—N. Why 
what it can get. Fifteen pounds * (so I hear) 
for one that ten years agone cost five and 
thirty.—[The Ghost whistled again.]—O! O! 
what you were one of the old mony-polizers, 
one of the old rare-graters,one reads of, and 
cannot rest in your grave.—G. Then there's 
no money !—Just as I predicted!—N. Laws 
help your simple heart! why master says 
the bankers be so full, they don’t know what 
to do with it.—G. What’s the value of money 
against butchers’ meat?—N. Why he that 
has a purse can get as much as will feed a 
whole parish ; and he that has none, must 
needs go without.—G. That is not answering 
my question.—N, What, your worship takes 
my niddle-te-noddle-ty head for a ciphering- 
hook.—C, [Looking angrily I'll not be trifled 
with.—N. Highty-tighty! don’t pucker your 
mouth at me—Pray where was your worship 
buried ?—G. At Ali Hallows, Barking, before 
the altar.—N. Then I'd advise you to troop 
back again, and not come fussikin here with 
your idle proclamations,—G. Your copper 
vessel will hoil away.—N. That is more civil 
spoken.—G. Your beverage will be cold.— 
N. It is not beverage, it is tea. I suppose it 
would be a compliment to offer your worship 
adish?—[The Ghost shook his head.]—Now 

* This manuscript was altered by the Coun- 
sellor to make it square with the present epoch, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two. 


—— 
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V’m about it, pray, your worship, what might 
you pay in your time for good bo-hee ? 

G. What is bo-hee ? 

N, Or good sow-shong ? 

G. What is sow-shong ? 

N. Why tea, to be sure! 

G, I never tasted T. 

N. 0! 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Among the intended embellishments of 
the city of Paris, there is one, the executiun 
of. which has already commenced ; it was 

Janned during the Imperial regime, but 
- been materially altered. After his first 
campaigns in Germany, Buonaparte de- 
termined on the erection of twelve or six- 
teen statues on the Bridge of Louis xvr., 
(then denominated the Bridge of Concord) 
in honour of the Generals who had perished 
in those campaigns. ‘The names were fixed 
upon, and the sculptors selected. But sub- 
sequently many other campaigns took place, 
and many other Generals were killed. Ali 
the bridges in Paris would uot have afforded 
space sufficient tou have erected statues to 
every one, Consequently the sculptors 
were not urged to finish the works they had 
begun; and besides, the names of the 
twelve or eighteen Generals who had first 
been slain, now began to sink into oblivion. 
Only nine of the statues were completed at 
the period of Buonaparte’s fall. The Royal 








Bridge, deposited them in a magazine, with 
the intention of forwarding them to the dif- 
ferent departments in which the originals 
were born. The figures, however, still re- 
main in the magazine; and in the mean- 
while orders have been given for the exe- 
cution of twelve new statues, of men who, 
previously to the Revolution, had distin- 
guished themselves in the army, navy, and 
civil affairs : such as Bayard, Sully, Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu, Admiral Duquesne, &c. 
These twelve statues are to be intermingled | 
with four grand trophies, Bargains have | 
been struck with the sculptors, and 29,C00 
francs are to be paid for each statue, and 
$0,000 for each trophy. It would appear 
that every thing has become dearer than 
under the preceding Government, which, 
though it pigued itself in being generous to 
artists, allowed only 29,000 francs for the 
truphies, and 20,000 for the statues. We 
must hope that the plans of the Royal Go- 
vernment will be attended with more suc- 
cessful results than those of the Empire ; 
and that Bayard, Richelieu, and Duquesne 
will nut be sent to the magazine to join 
Valhubert, Lasalle, and other supporters of 
the Imperial throne. - - - - 

_* +--+ Talma, with his little imperial 
wig, in the character of Sylla, produces 
less effect than formerly, for in Paris, when 
a thing loses its novelty, it ceases to excite 
interest. Sylla has been performed forty 
times, ahd has produced to its author 
(M. Jouy) upwards of 60,000 francs. The 
newer tragedy of Regulus, by M. Arnault, 
Jon, has afforded the political public ano- 
ther opportunity of manifesting its senti- 
ments, M.Arnault and his father, who 
were recalled from exile a year or two ago, 
belong to that party which retains a tender 





recollection of the imperial regime and all 
its fruits. Buonaparte liberally rewarded 
the continual flattery of the writers of that 
party, and this is an additional reason for 
their regretting a reign in which titles, 
ribons, and pensions, were so easily ob- 
tained. ‘They think themselves hound by 
feelings of gratitude us well as of regret, 
occasionally to refresh the national me- 
mory, and to set furth allusions to a period 
so happy for themselves, so apparently 
glorious to France, and so unfortunate for 
all Europe. These gentlemen are at pre- 
sent preparing a voluininows work entitled 
La Biographie des Contemporains, in which 
the lives of those who have distinguished 
themselves by their actions or opinions 
are arranged according to the system and 
the party spirit of the sect ; that is to say, 
that some well-written articles are inter- 
mingled with numerous errors, calumnies, 
and inaccuracies; and that the work 
abounds with the praises of those who 
think and act as the authors themselves 
do. The same set have also undertaken to 
write a History of France since the year 
1789: and as these works are merely mat- 
ters of pecuniary speculation, the authors, 
in order to expedite the performance, de- 
termined each to write a portion of the his- 
tory, which is entitled les Fades civils de la 
France. This varieiy of style, and even of 
plan, produces a singular effect, at least in 
the first volume. One of the writers, 
A. Tissot, has thought proper to go back 
as far as the period of the Lower Empire, 
an his readers may thank him for not 
having descended to the Deluge. The se- 
cond volume, which contains the history 
of the Constituent Assembly, is better, 
being written throughout by one individual 
Generally speaking, this last mentioned 
work contains fewer proofs of petty revenge 
und private interest than the Biographie des 
Contemporains, and it moreover possesses a 
greater degree of jiterary merit. 

But to return to the tragedy of Regulus : 
itis a production of the same school, and 
consequently it is easy to guess the spirit 
in which it is conceived. Regulus, the 
brave, but ill-fated Roman general, the 
prisoner of the Carthaginians, who abuse 
their good fortune, and take revenge on the 
captive for all the reverses he had occa- 
sioned to them, is Buonaparte, the pri- 
soner of the English; this fact is evident, 
and the audience in the pit do not fail to 
seize the allusion. ‘The piece contains pa- 
triotic sentiments energetically expressed, 
and tirades neatly turned in verse. These 
are advantages which the French poets 
derive from the study of the classics. ‘Thus 
most of the new tragedies produced by the 
young writers of the present day, at the 
Theatre Francais, are remarkable for fine 
poetry, or at least for a dignified and well- 
sustained style. ‘The national spirit of the 
French readily enables them to apply, in 
their own way, all the allusions contained 
in the tragedy of Regulus to the heroism and 
triumph of the Romans ; and the Carthagi- 
nians are no less severely condemned by the 
audience than by the author of the tragedy, 
The piece is in itself highly attractive, and it 





is rendered the more so by Talma’s per- 
formance of the part of Regulus, which he 
plays to admiration, as he does all those 
which require the developement of a pro- 
found and energetic character: he excels 
far less in parts demanding calm dignity 
and amenity. 

- ---- Voltaire’s comedy of Nanine, 
with its attacks on pride of birth and the 
pretensiuns of nobility; and Moliere’s Tar- 
tuffe, with its hits at the clergy; are re- 
ceived with the same demonstrations of de- 
mocratic spirit. New editions of the latter, 
at low prices, are rapidly produced, for the 
purpose of being circulated even among the 
lower classes; as we observe is done in 
London with the demoralizing works of 
Byron and others. ‘Those who will not 
bestow applause either on the heroic max- 
ims of Regulus, or Moliere’s sallies against 
false devotion, visit the second Theatre 
Francais, to be edified by a new tragedy 
entitled Les Machabées, in which Madlle. 
Georges, the most beautiful actress on the 
French stage, personates the mother of the 
seven Jewish brothers. The same subject 
has been dramatized at one of the theatres 
of the Boulevard, where it is accompanied 
by all the pompous accessories which are at 
those theatres put in force to attract the 
multitude. - - - - , 

At the Sitting of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, a very interesting Memoire was read 
by M. Abel Kemusat, who is, [ believe, the 
only man in France who has studied the 
Chinese language to auy extent, ‘The Ar- 
chives of the Kingdom of Letters contain 
seme Mongul characters of the middle age, 
which, for the space of .600 years, nobody 
had ever thought of examining. M. Remu- 
sat has deciphered them, and made them 
the basis of a Memoire on the Relations 
which existed between France aud the Tartar 
sovereigns. It appears, that iu the middle 
ages the Tartars, finding their early tri- 
umphs succeeded by a.reverse of fortune, 
manifested a strong wish to form au alli- 
ance with the nations of the west, and par- 
ticularly with France, in order to defend 
themselves against the Mussulman power ; 
but France had at that time very little no- 
tions of policy; she neglected these ad- 
vances, and the ‘Tartar eu:bassies wete 
attended by no result. M. Remusat, hav- 
ing entered on this subject, seized the oppor- 
tuiity of shewing how far, in matters of 
genius, they are indebted to the Tartars and 
Chinese. I must acknowledge that, as an 
European, I felt myself somewhat morti- 
fied by an enumeration which deprived 
Europe of the honour of any important dis- 
covery. M. Remusat quoted the precise 
dates at which the Chinese first possessed 
cannons, books, compasses, engravings, and 
playing cards ; and all these dates are seve- 
ral centuries anterior to the periods at 
which we Europeans boast of having disco- 
vered these things. Still I must confess 
that I am not’ yet perfectly convinced of 
our inferiority: M. Remusat’s erudition 
has certainly great weight, yet I should like 
to see positive proofs of what he advanced 
as facts at the late public Sitting of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions, 
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BIOGRAPHY, 
DR. CLARKE, ~ 

Att. the lovers of Nature and Science,—a 
class in which your readers are very nume- 
rous,—must feel one common regret for the 
loss of the truly learned, eloquent, and amia- 
ble Dr. CLARKE. ; j 

To transmit to posterity all the powers of 
his mind and the excellencies of his charac- 
ter ;—to record all his discoveries in the Mi- 
rieral kingdom, and other departments of Na- 
tural History and Philosophy ; and his inte- 
resting researches into the economy and anti- 
qnities of nearly all the nations of the earth ; 
—this must be the work of one, himself im- 
bued with the unction uf science, and more- 
over, intimately acquainted with the de- 
ceased. The hand of a master is required 
for a finished painting; and his name digni- 
fies the work. 

Yet sometimes a slight and simple sketch 
will arrest the attention not unpleasingly. In 
this view itis that an Undergraduate of his 
University ventures to give a brief descrip- 
tion of the impression which his eloquence 
and talents always made on those that had 
the pleasure of approaching him. fet 

Among all the multifarious subjects which 
his comprehensive mind brought beneath its 
operation, there was no one which it did not 
analyse with the greatest facility, and dis- 
cuss with exquisite tact. The description 
which Johnson gives of his friend Goldsmith, 
may be fairly applied to Dr. Clarke—** Nul- 
lum, quod tetigit, nen ornavit.” 

In his character of Mineralogical Profes- 
sor he imparted to that study peculiar at- 

-tractions. . His enthusiasm in its cause was 
very remarkable: he gave lectures in it, and 
freely exhibited his splendid collection for 
two years before the foundation of the Pro- 
fessorship. Hence its establishment was a 
reciprocal honour to the University and to 
himself. His liberality in making additions 
to his cabinet was very great ; and his indus- 
try no less laudable in preparing the neces- 
sary apparatus, and making explanatory ex- 
periments. But it was not only in what may 
perhaps be called the technical part that he 
conld give the profound investigations of his 
own labour, and that of the most distin- 
guished Englishmen and foreigners—he gave 
to the whole the adornments of elegant lite- 

. yature and the charms of eloquence. 

The extended and highly interesting view 
he took of the subject will be best understood 
from his own words—“ The object of these 
lectures is not only to make manifest the 
great national importance of Mineralogy, but 
to shew its application to the studies of Sa- 
cred and Profane History; to illustrate the 
nature of every substance employed in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting ; or for any 
purpose of utility or ornament, either in an- 
cient or modern times; and, above all, to 
point out the harmony and order universally 
conspicuous in the works of created Nature.” 

And highly was he gifted for this task. It 
is needless to mention his extensive travels: 
they apeak for him to those who never saw 
their author. But we, who have heard him, 
can never forget what elegant and copious 
illustrations he was thus enabled to give to 
every branch of his subject. We saw some 
striking sages of the Holy Scriptures 
illustrated by a living commentary. We 

heard the most beautiful passages of the An- 

} , and we saw the rich - 


| 
' 
| 
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suavity of manners and patience with which 
he would explain any thing that was wished, 
heightened the intellectual enjoyment. Our 
narrator could verify almost every thing 
which he asserted : like the Philosophic wan- 
derer of, Ithaca, he had himself visited the 
countries, and observed the manners of the 
different tribes of mankind; and had, in 
addition, brought from each some proof of 
the beauties which are scattered on the face 
of the earth. Nor were personal grace and 
dignity wanting to give effect to his eloquence, 
Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. 
Virgil. 

It is nnderstood to be the intention of the 
University to purchase his valuable cabinet. 
This was to be expected from a body which, 
collectively and individually, have’ always 
been zealous for the spread of useful. know- 
ledge. They gave him every encouragement 
whilst living; and now his co-operation is 
unfortunately lost, no doubt, in their hands, 
the science will continue to flourish. In this 
cabinet is not only a perfect collection of 
minerals, with the most precious ores; but 
also interesting specimens from Lebanon, 
Parnassus, Thermopyle, &c. and relics of 
the celebrated temples of Greece, with those 
of Balbec and Palmyra, and the structures of 
Egypt. The statue of Ceres, from Eleusis, 
and other marbles, presented by him to the 
University in 1803, are placed in the vesti- 
bule of the Public Library, of which he was 
Librarian. 

The highest points in his character have 
not yet been mentioned. He was, then, a 
Christian philosopher: he delighted on all 
occasions to lead us throngh the medium of 
Nature to the Glory of its Eternal Author. 
He frequently repeated the passages of our 
finests poets, in which genuine piety shines 
conspicuous ; and in speaking of the Ma- 
jesty and Beneficence of Gop, and tracing 
his visible footsteps in every part of creation, 
he himself always kindled into enthusiasm. 
The audience have hung on his accents, for 

From her Athenian orator of old 

Greece never listened to sublimer strain. 

Southey. 

As a Divine, it would be difficult to speak 
of him tvo highly. Equally remote from all 
negligence on the one hand and fanaticism 
on the other, he united to the mild dignity 
of his office, as a minister of the church, 
an earnestness and fervour, such as might 
almost remind ns of the early ages of Chris- 
tianity. The Liturgy he always read with 
much feeling and solemnity, and the rich 
vein of irresistible and affecting eloquence 
always pervaded his sermons. Acuteness, 
lucid arrangement and scriptural orthodoxy, 
were also their characteristics, and they were 
always heard with pleasure by crowded con- 
gregations. As a preacher, he was excelled 
by few in his University, and this will be al- 
lowed to be a sufficient compliment. 

Such was Dr. Clarke, Many, who have 
trod those paths of science into which he 
could so well lead, and who bad the happi- 
ness of being intimately acquainted with him, 
can, and doubtless will, give to the world a 
more complete account. But no one could 
have regarded him with more esteem and 
veneration than the obsctire individual who 
writes this. The general effects of his 1a- 
bours were open to all ; and by all, to whom 
piety, learning, genius, and eloquence are 
deur, they must be duly appreciated. This 
faint sketch is no proper monument to his 


glorious piles of Egypt that he has described 
—of imperishable fabric. His own science 
too will be his monument; and there, as in a 
material building, it will be sufficient to bor- 
row the eulogium of another master Genius— 
circumspice/—But it is soothing to record a 
little of what so many feel on this event;— 
it is soothing to strew on the tomb of Na- 
ture’s votary a few of her vernal flowers, to 
blossom for their little hour, and perhaps 
attract a few eyes before they fade for ever. 
Manibus date lilia plenis— 

—His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 

Munere. Virgil. 


Woburn, 25 March.* J.D. Parry, 
* This date reminds us how long we have owed 


the insertion of this spirited Sketch to its au- 
thor and to the public —Z£d. 





THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket Tneatre.—A_ new Opera, 
called Morning, Noun and Night, or the 
Romance of a Day, was brought out on 
Monday at this theatre with good success, 
[tis the production of Mr. T. Dibdin. We 
think it inferior to his former works in that 
line, as well in plot and incidents as in dia- 
logue. The audience, however, were in 
perfect geod humour with the piece, anil 
Miss Paton’s exertions carried it through 
triumphantly; yet we have some doubts 
about its powers of attraction. 

Excursn Orena House.—Gretna Green 
and The Fair Gubrielle continue their suc- 
cessful career at this theatre. Gil Blas has 
been curtailed of the last three acts: The 
first two were certainly the best part of the 
, which displays less incongruity than 
before the alteration. 
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VARIETIES. 


Contents of the Journal des Suvans for 
August 1822:—M. Simond, Voyage en 
Suisse, reviewed by M. Raoul Itochette ; 
M. Abel Hugo, Romencero et de Don Ro- 
drigo postrero de los Godos, en lenguage 
antico, by M. Raynouard; Morison, Die- 
tionary of the Chinese Language, by wl. Re- 
musat; J. B. Levéc, Théatre complet des 
Latins, ton. 12, hy M. Daunou ; Raoul Ro- 
chette, Antiquités grecques du Busphore 
Cimmérien, by M. Letronne; J. F. Davis, 
Chinese Novels, by M. Remusat. 

Flemish Literature—* Troubles des Pays 
Bas.”—Under the reign of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, M. Vander Vynckt, a man 
of great mind and learning, was commis- 
sioned by the Austrian Government of the 
Netherlands to write the History of the 
Revolution which terminated in tive separa- 
tion of the Seven United Provinces from 
the dominion of Spain. M. Vander Vynekt 
executed the work to the satisfaction of the 
Government, and it was printed to the nun- 
ber of five eopies only, and is of course 
hardly known. Count Cobenzel, the Aus- 


trian Minister, had a copy, and another 
copy is in the Royal Library at Paris, which 
Brunet (Manuel du Libraire, 3d edition, 
tom. 111. page 509,) says he was informed 
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JOURNAL OF THE, BELLES LETTRES.. 








sels, in 1811. Of this scarce and important 
buok no fewer than three editicns are how 
in the course of publication. 

The recent election to the French Royal 
Acalemy of the Abbé Freysinous, who has 
written nothing, and is besides obnoxious to 
the Liberals, has revived Piron’s joke on a 
man of inferior talent being nominated to 
the same dignity :—“* To make up 40, is not a 
cipher wanting ?” ie 
_ A work of the 13th century has, it is 
stated, been discovered in Italy; and it is 
hinted that Dante might have seen it, and 
taken the design for his immortal Epic from 
its invention. 

Remarkable discovery in Gallicia—A Mr. 
John Chmielecki having read in Kirchner’s 
Annals a conjecture that the subterraneous 
caves and passages in Podolia had a com- 
munication with those below Kiow, resolved 
to examine a site in Czortkow, to discover 
any traces of subterraneous caves in that 
direction. A cavity in the alabaster rocks, 
overgrown with grass and weeds, was found 
tobe an opening made by art, which had 
however been choked up with earth and 
rubbish. When the workmen had cleared 
away the earth before the entrance, a me- 
phitic vapour issued from the opening,which 
su affected them, that they fell senseless on 
the ground; but on being removed into a 
purer atmosphere, soon recovered. On the 
following day, Mr. Chmielecki returned 
with the town-clerk and six resolute pea- 
saute, provided with swords, pistols, torches, 
and candles, and descended himself into 
the cave, well armed, and with a lighted 
torch and tinder-box. Having hold of a 
rope of three hundred fathoms, he crept 
through the narrow entrance, which is about 
ten yards long, into a subterraneous exca- 
vation, which resembled a spacious and lofty 
oval hall, hewn in alabaster, and had a very 
pleasing effect. Here he rested for some 
time, and then called to his companions 
who were waiting at the entrauce, and who 
after much persuasion followed him. On 
further examining the cave, they discovered 
several passages of various sizes connected 
with each other, all curiously hewn out in 
alabaster, and covering a large extent. But 
whether these passages extended to a great 
distance, whether they have an issue on the 
surface or not, were questions which they 
could not resolve, as they had got to the 
end of their line, and would not venture to 
proceed without a clue. After remaining 
there four hours they were obliged to re- 
treat, by the pressure of the long confined 
air, which almost extinguished their torches 
and impeded their breath. ‘The results of 
their examination are as follow :—Ail the 
subterraneous vaults appear to be furmed 
partly by mature and partly by art: they 
Contain several halls, or rather spacious 
vaulis, the walls and roofs of which are 

pure alabaster. They communicate by 
means of several passages running ia dif- 
ferent directions and of various Preadths, 
Some of them large enough tor a coach and 
horses to turn in. One of these caves has 


@ Near resemblance to a kitchen, for they 


layers of alabaster, fragments of charcoal 
and remains of a kind of wood (fresnia, 
summer cherry,) which is not a native of 
the country near the excavation. In some 
places they discovered human skulls, which 
crumbled into dust on being touched. They 
likewise found a silver coin of about the 
size of a sixpence, on which, but with 
much difficulty, the name of Hadrianus is 
to be deciphered. They also saw several 
earthen vessels resembling modern dishes, 
but did not touch them. 

Sir William Herschell, the celebrated 
astronomer, died on the 25th ult. at Slough, 
in his 87th year. Sir William has left one 
son, who, with his father’s name, inherits 
his distinguished talents. 





THE MERMAID. 


In No. 292, we mentioned the statement 
sent by Dr. Phillips of the arrival of a Mer- 
maid at the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
expectation that it would shortly arrive in 
London. We expressed our scepticism on 
the subject. The auimal is said to be pre- 
served in spirits. In the meantime the ac- 
count given in the Courier of July 19, and 
translated into many German journals, has 
excited the curiosity of their readers re- 
specting the result of the examination of 
this prodigy when it shall reach London, 
Professor Lichtenstein, of Berlin, has pub- 
lished an article in the Prussian State Ga- 
zette, to show how improbable the whole 
story is. 

“ it may be pretty confidently prophesied 
(says Protessor L. in conclusicn,) that this 
Syren, if she should have the courage to 
appear before good observers, such as Sir 
Everard Home, Mr. Leach, Mr. Konig, &c. 
in London, will be detected as an imposi- 
tion, or else the two descriptions, as well as 
the drawing, must be wholly fictitious, which 
is not to be supposed. ‘hat the artificial 
composition was not discovered at the Cape, 
I would ascribe not so much to the igno- 
rance of those who observed it there, as to 
the ingenuity of the persons who made and 
exhibited it. Probably, as it cannot stand, 
it is suspended by a bandage round the body 
which hides the seam. IL infer this also 
from the circumstance, that the two descrip- 
tions are silent with respect to. this part of 
the body. 

“Some centuries ago there were persons 
who knew how to cumpose such wonderful 
animals in a very ingenious and. durable 
manner. ‘The renowned Seven-lieaded Hy- 
dra, which the immortal Linnzus, when he 
passed through Mamburg in 1734, first ven- 
tured to pronounce to be a work of art, 
and which is in the possession of Senator 
Jincquel in that city, is even now in such 
goud preservation, that you must look very 
sharply to discover where the seven ser- 
pents’ heads, each of which has in its open 
Jaws the teeth of a cat, are joined with the 
body of the crocodile ; and this piece is said 
to be as old as the time of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 





found upon the hearth, raised of several 


** On the whole, after due consideration 
of all the data, itseems probable to me that} J.M. Bichenions | Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; J. Book 
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figure is that of some Last indian monkey 
(perhaps the Simia Sinica,) the hair of 
which has been shaved off except the little 
on the head and about the beard. To decide 
upen the fish part, we must first know how 
large the scales are, and whether the fins, 
as wi | stand, are in their natural state, or 
have been arranged by means of scissars, 
Besides this, no mention is made of an anal 
fin; nor is there any trace of it in the draw- 
ing. Before we believe in Sea Nymphs, we 
should first see the unicorn and the cloven- 
footed horse, that the knowledge of miracue 
lous animals may be. properly developed.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
SEPTEMBER. | Thermometer.| Barometer.. 


Thursday 5| from 47 to 74} 29°90 to 29°81 
Friday 6| from 57 to 70 | 29:80 to 29°78 
Saturday 7| from 43 to 6s | 29°98 to 80°02 
Sunday 8] from 43 to 68 | 29°88 to 29°75 
Munday 9) from 46 to 64 | 29°88 to 29°90 
Tuesday 10| from 42 to 64 | 30°04 to 30 08 
Wed. 11| from 89 to 69 | 29°88 to 29°74 


A SW. wind prevailing.—Weather generally 
cloudy, though the sun daily breaking out ‘at 
times ; and one or two clear evenings. 

On Sunday the 15th, at 10h 15’ 19” the Ist 
Satellite of Jupiter will be eclipsed. 


Edmonton. Joun ADAMS, 








Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Notice to Schools. . 
CLARK'S NEW GENERAL SCHOOL 
ATLAS, which, for Clearness, Accuracy, and 
Cheapness, cannot equalled by any other no 
extant, is just published at the School Library, 73, 
St. Paul’s Chureh-yard, containing Thirty Maps, both 
Ancient and Modern, neatly coloured, bound in Royal 
dto. price 12s.; the seme, uncoloured 8s. 6d. and bounil 
in Royal 8vo. coloured, ids. 6d. 3 plain, 7s. 
*,* Thirty Outline Maps, corresponding with the 
above, may be had together, or sepaiately, at 4d. each. 
Any of the finished Maps, printed on extra large 
Paper, may also be had separately, at 6d. each, coloured. 





Classical Geography. 
In 8vo. the Sth Edition, price 9s. boards, 
A SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. 

By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. F.R.8. & §.A. &e, 
Head Master of the Royal Free Grammar School of 
Shrewsbury. 

Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
By the same Anthor, 

1. An Atlas of Ancient Geography. 12s. half-bound, 
comprising ‘Twenty coloured Maps. 

2. An Atlas of Modern Geography, on the same Plan, 
consisting of Twenty Coloured Maps, 12s. hall-bound, 

3. A General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geogra- 
phy, comprised in Forty Coloured Maps, 4to. Price 
i. 4s. half-bound. 

4. Outline Maps of Ancient Geography, being a Se- 
lection, by Dr. Butler, from D’Anville’s Ancient Atlas, 
intended as Practical Exercises for the Pupil to fill up, 
on Drawing Colombier, price 10s. 6d. 





Mogg’s Edition of Paterson’s Reads. 

In 8vo. (Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty,) 
with an entirely new Set of Maps, price 16s. bds. or 
half-bound, with Parchment back, 16s. 6d. the 
16th Edition of 


PATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND and 
WALES and the Southern Part of SCOTLAND. 
By EDWARD MOGG. 

This Edition is arranged upon a plan entirely novel 
and the whole remodelled, augmented, and improved 
by the addition of numerous new Roads and new ad- 
measurements ; with original and correct accounts of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Seats, Antiquities, roman- 
tic Scenery, Curiosities, and other remarkable objects 
throughout the Kingdom. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown ; 








the part of this animal resembling the human 


er; Rodwell & Martin; G. & W. B. Whittaker ; J. L. 
Cox; J. Sharpe; and E. Mogg. 
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THE’ LITERARY GAZETTE, ‘Kc. 





Me is rl Londonderry (from Mr. Chantrey’s Bust.) 
‘HE roprietor of the LADY’S:MAGA- 
“*% ZINE regrets that the sudden and serious indispo- 
sition of his raver prevented his completing, iu 
time, the Portrait which he intended to present to the 
Public this month, of the Marquis of Londonderry. 
The Friends of that distinguished Nobleman, and his 
bers, may, however, rest assured that it will he 
given with the Magazine for October 1, and that this 
unforeseen delay will stimulate the Artist to the ee 
auction of an igvevieg worthy of the subject. is 
Namber will also be embellished with the third En- 
ving of a Series of Illustrations of Mocre’s Lalla 
Hook, a by R. Smirke, Esq. R.A. 
cpt. 1, 4 
London: Prioted for S. Hamilton; sold by J. An- 
drews, Old Bond-street ; J. Miller, Fleet-street; S.Ko- 
binson, Paternoster-row ; J. Ande:son, jun. Edi:.burgh ; 
Kempson, Dublin; Galiguani, Paris; Ewbank, Brus- 
sels; and by all the Booksellers of the United Kingdom. 


ee 








. New Novel. 
Just published, in 3 vols. izmo. price 21s. in bds, 
[SN’T IT ODD?—A Novel. 

By MARMADUKE MERRYWHISTLE. 

* Certninly the Novel before us is many degrees 
above the hundred of place productions which 
daily, almost hourly, issue from the press; and de- 
serves the somewhat lengthened notice we have be- 
stowed upon it, in consideration of its very effort to be 
attractive.”’—Monthly Kegister, Sept. 18¥2. 

Priated for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Fenciny,—Just published, in a neat Pocket volume, 
with pamerous coloured Plates, 9s. bds. 10s. 6d. bd. 
rpHE MODERN ART‘ of FENCING, 

agreeably to the Practice of the most eminent 
Masters in Europe. By Le Sieur GUZMAN RO- 
LANDO, of the Académie des Armes; carefully re- 
vised, and augmented with a Technical Glossary, &c. 
By J. 8. FORSYTH. 

“ Fencing has so many advantages in regard to health 
and personal appearance, that every gentleman of re- 
spectability o to have so striking a mark of dis- 
tinetion,"--Lacke on Education 

London: Printed for Samuel! Leigh, 18, Strand. 
An interesting Article on the State of Ireland, and a 
Monody on the Death of the Marquis of London- 
—are contained in the Fourth Number of 
TH f COUNCIL of TEN, published on 
Monday, September 2, price 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—On the State of Ireland—London Dispu- 

tations, No. 1.—The Influence of the Stage—Letter to 
His Royal Highness Duke of York, on the Punish- 
ment of Flogring in the Army—On the Abuses of the 
Police—Anvals of Gallantry—University Controversies 
—Public Press—Meeting of the Council—Notice to 
_Correspondeats—Postseript to the Pablic—Monody on 
the Death of the Marquis of Londonderry. 
Published by Thomas Wilkie, 57, Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, 30, and Baldwin, Cradock, 
& Joy, 47, Paternoster-row ; John Warren, Old Bond- 
street; James Ridgway, Piccadilly; William Sams, 
Pall-Ma'l; James Richardson, Royal Exchonge ; 
Wright, Fleet-street; and the Booksellers of Oxford, 
‘ e, Eton, York, Salisbury, Winchester, Exc- 
ter, Edinburgh, and Dublin. Of whom may be bad, 
Nas 1. Mf. & uit. 




















t are requested to be addressed, by 
Letter, post paid, to the Secretary of ‘the Council of 
‘Ten, at Mr. Wilkie’s, Bookseller, Paternoster-row. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS. DAY. 
Elecantly printed ia Rosal 8vo. with Music, 3s. Gd. 
rPHE ROYAL JUBILEE: A’ Scottish 

Mask. By the ETI'RICK SHEPHERD. 
“ But I will ~~ ranting sang, 
The day our King comes o'er the water.” 
Jacobite Relics. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, Loudon, 


fn 1 vol. 4to. illustrated with numerous Piates and 
Wood-cuts, from Drawings made on the spot, price 
1d. Ls. 6d. in extra boards, 
JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to GREEN- 
LAND, in the year 182]. 
By GEORGE MANBY, Fsq. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 
THE ETONIAN.—A New Edition. 

“ The Work is divided into Prose and Poetry; the 
former consisting of Tales, Mortal Essuys, Criticisms, 
and Delineations of Life and Manners. Of these, t 
last mentioned class forms by Jar the , most consider- 
able portién, and maybe said to give atone and charac- 
ter to the publication—the youthful vivavity, the 

wer of humorous sketching, and the knowledge of 
ife and character displayed in them, indicate a talent 
for light composition, which, if properly cultivated, 
may raise the young writer to a competition with 
Geoffrey Crayon himself.’’—Quarterly Rev. No. 49. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Condvit-street. 


In 2 large vols. 8vo. closely printed, 12. 10s, bds. 

QRIENTA L LITERATURE, applied to 
the IMustration of the Sacred “Scriptures ; espe- 
cially with reference to Antiquities, Traditions, and 

Muuners; collected from the most celebrated Writers 

and ‘Travellers, ancient and modern. Desigaed as a 

Sequel to Oriental Customs. 

By the Rev. SAMUEL BURDER, A.M. 

Late of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; Lecturer of the united 
Parishes of Christ Church Newgate-street, and 
St. Leonard Foster-lane. 

This Work, besides a great body of interesting mat- 
ter, selected from the most importagt modern Publica- 
tions, contains much valuable Criticism from a Work 
of Dr.-Rosenmiller, of Leipsiy, lately published in Ger- 
man, and now first translated into English. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Just published, by the same Author, 

Oriental Customs, or an Illustration of the Sacred 
Seriptares, by an explanatory application of the Cus- 
toms and Manners of the Eastern Nations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
6th Edit. considerably enlarged, price I. 5s bds. 








Orkney and Zetland. 
Vol. T. in 8vo. price 10s. Gd. or Royal8yo. with Proof 


Impressions of the P ates, price I6s. in boards, of 

NOTES on ORKNEY and’ ZETLAND, 
iHastrative of the History, Antiquities. Seenery, 

and Customs of those Tslands. ALEXANDER 
PETERKIN, Fsq. Sherift-Substitute of Orkney, 

Printed tor T. & G. Underwood, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don; and Macredie, Skelly, & Co. Prince’s-street, 
Edinburgh. 

In 4 vols. 12mo. price 11. 4s. 
MALES of the MANOR, 
By MKS. HORLAND., 

Priated for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be jad, by the same Auther, 
‘Tales of the Priory. 4 vols. J2mo. 1. 4s. 
Wallace on the Liver.—in 8vo, price bs. bds, 
RESEARCHES respecting. the MEDICAL 

POWERS of CHLORINE, particularly in DIS- 
EASES ‘of the LIVER; with an Account of a New 
Mode of applying this Agent, by w hich its Influence on 
the System can be secured. By WILLIAM WAL- 
LACE, M.R.1.A. Member of the Royal College of 








RIA 

Surgeons in Ireland, &c. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London; and J. Camming, Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Observations on Sulphureoes Famigations, as a 
powerful Remedy in Kheumatisin and Diseases of the 
Skin. Price 3s. sewed. 


Price 4s. neatly half bound, 21 edit. of 
CONVERSATIONS on Enciisn GRAM- 
MAR; in a Series of Familiar and Entertaining 
Dialogues between a Mother and her Daughters; in 
which the various Rules of Grammar are ietroduced 
and explained in a manner caleu ated to excite the 
attention of Children, and at the same time to convey 
to their minds a clear and comprehensive idea of the 
neral principles of Language. Adapted to the use of 
stablishments for Young Ladies, as well as to Private 
Tuition, and to Preparatory Schdéols for Young Gen- 
tlemen. iy MKS. WILLIAMS. 
London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, & Lepard, Finsbury-square. 








Conchology, Mineralogy, §&¢ —Second Edit. 8vo. with 
7 Plates, price 9s- plain, or 14s. coloured, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
CONCHOLOGY. By J. MAWE. 

London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & 
Brown, Paternoster-row ; and Mr. Mawe, 149, Strand. 
Just published, by the same Author, 

Instructions tor the Blow-Pipe, with Improvements 
from Berzelias, and coloured Frontispiece. 3d edit. 
l2mo. 3s. 6d, bds. 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy, with coloured 
Plates, and Explanation of L«pidaries’ Apparatas for 
Cutting, Polishing, &c. 12mo. 4th edit. 7s. bds. 

Shell Collector's Pilot, or Voyager's Companion, 
describing where the finest Shells are found. Also, In- 
structions for collecting Insects, preserving Shells, 
&e. &e. 3d Edit. price 5s. ‘ 

New Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, with Dia- 
grams oftheir Simple Forms. 4th edit. improved, 7s. 

A Treatise on Hiamonds and Precious Stones, with 
Plates. A New Edition, mitch improved. 

Travels in the Interior of Brazil, with an Account of 
the Gold and Diamond Districts. 2d Edit. in 8vo0. with 
coloured Plates and Map, price I8s. bas. 


MPPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW ; or Criti- 
cal Journal. No. LXXIL. Price Gs. 

Contents :—Art. I, Memoirs of the Reign of Geo. II.; 
1. Memoirs trom 1754 to 1758, by James Earl Walde- 
grave; 2. Memoirs of the last Ten Years of the Reign 
of George 11., by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
2 vols. 4to.— Art. HI. Fossile Fisbes.—Art. IL. lre- 
land: 1. Reflections on the State of Irelaad in the 
Nineteenth Century; 2. Observations on the State of 
Ireland, by the Earl of Biessington ; 3. Thougits and 
5 roe on the Education of the Irish Peasantry ; 
4. State of Ireland conside-ed; with an Enquiry into 
the History and Operation of Tithes.—Art. LV. Consti- 








‘ Revolution in Spain. 
In one thick volume, vo. illustrated with a Map of 
Andalosia and the I-Jand of Leon, re 18s. bas. 
AN HISTORICAL REVIEW of th 
SPANISH REVOLUTION, including an Ac- 
count of Religion, Manvers, and Literature in Spain. 

’ a DWARD BLAQUIERE, Esq. 
Author of “ Letters from the Mediterraneau,”’ &c. 
“It is im le to peruse this volume without 

feelings of the most affecting and irresistible nature. 
The proudest deed to which a human being can aspire, 
is to his hand te stich a work as this; and, in the 
belief that Mr. Bloquiere’s labours are calculated mate- 
ree, few te its success, we congratulate him on 
the dev 
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Cambridge Philosophical Society, Vol. I. Part 1.— 
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and Characteristic ; by John Howison, Esq.—Art. XI. 
Europe .and America in 1821, with an Examination of 
the Plan laid before the Spanish Cortes for the Recog- 
nition of the Independence of South America, trans- 
lated =e the French of the Abbé de Pradt, by 
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a Portrait of Camden, price . I6s. in boards; or, 
Large Paper, Royal Quarto (ofjwhich only (0 copies 
are printed, ) 3/. 3s. boards, 

BIBLIOTHECA HERALDICA MAGNE 

BRITANNI&; an Analytical Catalogue-ot Books 
relating to Heraldry, Genealogy, Nobility, Knighthood, 
and Regal Ceremonies ; accompanied by Critical Ob- 
servations and Remarks upon their Merits, and Inel- 
dental Notices of their Authors; with an extensive 

List of Beraldje Manuseripts, anda Supplement of tlie 

principal Foreign Genealvzical Works. 

By THOMAS MOULE. 

Printed for the Author, and published by Lackingten, 
Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and Leparda.Finsbery-square; 
J. Major, Skinner-street; and KR. Lriphook, Old Bond- 
street.—Of whom may be had, ° 

The Heraldic Visitation of Durham, by Flower and 
Glover, 1575. Auno 17 Eliz. Folio. S5s. or, on large 
Paper, » Guineas. 

A ‘Table of Dates for the Use of Genealogists and 
Antiquaries, 18mo. 2s. 64. boards. 
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Price ls. No. 81, of the 
MONTHLY GAZETTE of: HEALTH: 

Containing—Particulars of the Case of the late 
Marquis of Loudonderry ; with Remarks on Suicide, 
of Menia and Delirion—A_ Biographical Sketeh of 
Dr. Bankhead, and Observations on his Practice in the 
Case ot the Marquis of Londonderry—Suryeon Jakes’ 
Interesting Experiments with a new Apparatas ‘for 
emptying the Stomach in cases of Poisons being swal- 
luwed—Cure of Ep lepsy and Coustitutional Cough, by 
Mr. Burns—The American Remedy tor Rheumatism— 
Cure of Wen, Scrotula, ‘and Chirosis, by lodine—The 
Effects of the Java Pepper and the Diosinn C-eneta in 
A‘tections of the Urethra—Extraordinary Case of a 
Man swallowing eighteen Clasp Knives, aud the Se ea- 
tific ‘Treatment of his Physicians—Sketch of the late 
Sir Christopher Pegge and Dr. Pemberton, with Parti- 
culars of the last Consultation on the Case’ of the 
latter—Report of Vaccination and Small Pox, by Dr. 
Geegere-. how Metltod of curing Croap—Mr. Curtis’ 
Book of Cases of Denfness, with Remarks on 1 
Criticism. 

Sald by Sherwood & Co. Paternoster-row ; 170, Pie- 
cadidly (opposite Bond-street ;) and by all Booksellers. 
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